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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eae 

One more the Sultan triumphs,—it may be for the last 

time. The only solid resistance to the appointment of 
Prince George of Greece as Governor-General of Crete came 
from him, and the Russian Emperor, who evidently does not 
possess his father’s energetic will, has receded before it. An 
article in the Oficial Messenger of St. Petersburg states that 
Russia only put forward Prince George after ascertaining his 
willingness to acknowledge the Sultan’s suzerain rights, but 
that Turkey, Germany, and Austria having objected, she will 
no further press her proposal. The Foreign Office, how- 
ever, warns “his Turkish Majesty” that Russia will not 
accept a Turkish candidate, and will not permit an 
attempt to impose any such person upon the Cretans by 
force. She will, with that reservation, wait for events, 
only observing that the settlement of Crete has already been 
delayed too long. No sufficient explanation is offered of this 
retreat; the best suggested being that the Sultan threatened 
to keep Thessaly, and that the Royal family of Greece re- 
quested the Czar to wait until Thessaly was clear. It seems 
certain that the Sultan had issued orders to Edhem Pasha to 
fortify himself in Thessaly, and had sanctioned the addition 
of very large bodies of cavalry to his army. Moreover, the 
three Powers favourable to Prince George, Russia, France, 
and Great Britain, have, with some suddenness, agreed to 
guarantee a Greek loan sufficient to pay the indemnity, 
£4,000,000, which Turkey is to receive. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that Prince George will be brought forward again, but 
intermediately Abd-ul-Hamid, with his sinister smile, sits 
with his feet upon prostrate Europe. 








It is almost sickening to read the news from China. The 
beast is so huge that it cannot die, but it receives a new 
wound every moment, and groans in helpless anguish. The 
Japanese have informed Pekin that they will grant no exten- 
sion of time for the payment of the next indemnity; and the 
Chinese Government, afraid to borrow of England or of 
Russia, has opened an internal loan, which the wealthy are 
expected to fill up, though the last one was repudiated. 
At the same time, they have paid an indemnity of 
£4500 to France for the kidnapping of a French- 
man by Chinese pirates in Tonquin. It is reported 
from China that this demand, which is opposed to all 
mternational usage, was only conceded because the French 
threatened, if it were not, to make a demand for territorial 
compensation “in the South.” France, in fact, is determined 
to have “her share,” which will be Hainan, and will speedily 
Produce some other, and possibly less cynical, pretext. She 
has, In fact, a fairly good one always at her disposal. Chinese 
Pirates” —or are they smugglers P—are always crossing the 
Tonquinese frontier, and she can hold Pekin, which hardly 


The agrarian agitation in Hungary seems to be very serious 
indeed. The peasantry, who are slowly rising out of the 
sheepskin stage, complain that the landlords do not leave 
them enough to eat, and threaten both their granaries and 
their lives. The landlords have appealed for military help 
and a Press Act, both of which have been promised, but 
according to the Times’ correspondent at Vienna, in appealing 
they revealed the extremity of their terror. They dared not 
affix their signatures to the petition, and begged the journals 
if they reported the interview with the Premier to suppress their 
names. Otherwise the “Socialist ” peasantry would take their 
lives. Matters have never gone quite as far as this in Ireland, 
but then the peasantry, though, as they believe, heavily op- 
-pressed, can always obtain food. In Austria, as in Spain and 
Southern Italy, the tenure question will soon swallow up all 
other causes of internal dissension. The landlords do not 
exactly intend oppression, but there is no middle class, every- 
thing falls upon the cultivators, and when prices are low they 
can no longer bear their sufferings. 


The Cuban Committee in New York has greatly embittered 
relations between Spain and America by publishing a private 
letter written by Sefior Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish 
Minister in Washington. This letter, which is of course 
entirely unofficial, and has no date, is addressed to the 
editor of a Madrid newspaper, the Heraldo. The letter refers 
to President McKinley’s Message about the Cuban insurrec- 
tion. It declares that “the natural and inevitable coarse- 
ness” with which the President repeats “all that the Press 
and public opinion in America have said of General Weyler, 
shows once more that Mr. McKinley is weak and is catering 
to the rabble, and that he is, besides, a low-class politician 
who desires to leave a door open to me and to stand well with 
the Jingoes of his party.” The letter ends by a curious 
passage warning the receiver of the letter against the 
English “newspaper canaille” which swarms in his hotel. 
“To my mind, the only object of England is that Americans , 
shall occupy themselves with us and leave her in peace, and 
if there is war so much the better. That would further 
remove what was threatening her, although that will never 
happen.” The President and all American statesmen on 
both sides should of course have treated this letter, which 
was private, and must have been fraudulently obtained, as 
if it were non-existent. Instead, however, the American 
Government obliged Sefior Dupuy de Lime to acknowledge 
that he wrote it by asking him a direct question. The result 
has been the resignation of the Spanish Minister. 


The Zola trial, though it greatly excites Parisians and 
leads to constant “scenes” inside and outside the Court, 
nevertheless drags. It has become almost certain—not 
quite—that M. Zola has no evidence to produce, and hoped 
to extract the facts he wanted by a fishing cross-examination. 
The Court, which as usual in France is entirely on the side 
of the Government, prevents this by ruling that no reference 
must be made to the Dreyfus case, which is res judicata, and, 
not to be reopened. All witnesses, therefore, who do not 
wish to speak plead the Court’s decision, and the plea is 
always accepted. Excuses, too, on the ground of health, 
notably one from the “ veiled lady” who professes to under- 
stand the whole business, are very readily accepted. Even 
M. Casimir-Périer, who, as “a simple citizen,” did appear 
to his summons, stated that while he knew all about 
the Dreyfus case, his constitutional duty prevented his 
revealing anything. The only fact now almost formally 
admitted is that “a secret document” was shown to the 





Tribunal which condemned Dreyfus, but not shown to the 
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accused, whom General Mercier declares on his honour to 
have been guilty. The soldiers think that sufficient, and de- 
nounce “mere legalities.” It is possible, though most im- 
probable, that a surprise is still in store for the public. 


There is hardly a chance that M. Zola will be acquitted, for 


legally he has no defence, the mob would be ready to lynch | 


the jury, and the soldiers are much more excited than 
they appear to be. There is, however, great dislike of the 
system of secret trials, eloquence counts for a good deal in 
France, and Maitre Labori may extort an acquittal. In that 
case the Government will fall, and the whole truth may come 


ont, with the result that the Army may announce its weariness | 


of “ government by talkers.” Such an overturn of everything 


seems most improbable, but there are very cool men who | 


believe that it is quite upon the cards. Recollect, all those 
who know the history of France, that there will be 
no want of funds for a revolutionary movement. The Jews, 
with solid reason, are both frightened and enraged by their 
position under the Parliamentary Republic. 


Mr. Kruger has been re-elected President of the Transvaal 
by 12,764 votes. Mr. Schalk Burger received 3,716 votes, and 
General Joubert only 1,943. President Kruger has thus for the 
fourth time been elected to rule the Republic. It will be 
curious to see whether the President will use his victory 
with prudence, or whether he will be tempted by this over- 
whelming vote of confidence to think himself free to do what 
he likes. If he does, and, for instance, presses the quarrel 
with the Judiciary too far, he may find himself in great 
difficulties in spite of his majority. In all probability, how- 
ever, he will find a modus vivendi with the Courts. 


The English version of the Treaty with Menelek was pub- 
lished on Thursday. The main points are that Menelek gets 
an advantageous rectification of boundaries in Somaliland 
and a right to import goods and arms free of duty from the 
port of Zeyla. We, on the other hand, have secured to us 
the most-favoured-nation treatment. Menelek also promises 
to prevent arms for the Mahdists being obtained through his 
dominions, and declares them to be the “enemies of his 
Empire.’ The successful conclusion of the Treaty reflects 
the greatest possible credit on Mr. Rodd’s diplomacy, and 
the Treaty generally must be regarded as enormously strength- 
ening our position in the Nile Valley. As long as Menelek 
lives we need not feel nervous about the right bank of the Nile. 


Parliament was opened on Tuesday, and the Queen’s 
Speech, which was very long, was read by the Lord 
Chancellor. It contains no reference to China or West 
Africa, and the only remark about the Concert is that their 
want of unanimity has “unduly protracted” their delibera- 
tions over Crete. It is acknowledged, however, that we are 
assisting the Khedive against the Khalifa, and that we have 
concluded a treaty of friendship with the “Emperor” of 
Abyssinia. There are to be negotiations with the Powers 
about sugar-bounties, and “encouragement” will be given to 
other industries in the West Indies. An “organised out- 
break of fanaticism ” has occurred on the Indian Frontier, 
and the “courage and endurance” of the troops— 
British, Native, and Feudatory—are acknowledged. The 
Plague is deplored and India congratulated on the dis- 
appearance of the Famine. Expenditure on the Army is 
promised, or threatened, “beyond former precedent.” A 
Bill is promised securing local government as in Britain to 
Ireland, and another for facilitating the creation of muni- 
cipalities in London, besides a host of small Bills not 
requiring present notice. None of these latter will be 
brought forward unless Parliament has time for them, which, 
unless Parliament is more self-denying than usual, is in the 
case of most of them extremely unlikely. 


The debate in the House of Lords was practically confined 
to Lord Kimberley and Lord Salisbury. The former Lord 
was a little diffuse, and perhaps a little ultra-conventional, 
but he managed to make it pretty clear on what points his 
party intends to challenge the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment,—at present the only serious subject of discussion. 
They will not, it is clear, resist that policy in China, the 
country being unanimous that even at the hazard of war 





trade with China must remain free. They are, however, 
dissatisfied with the Concert, and therefore with the action 
of the Government, which has been a member of the Concert, 
They oppose altogether the expedition into the Soudan, 
believing that it is not defensive, but ambitious, and that it 
| may tax our strength in connection with other operations 
| beyond the limit to which it is prudent, or it may be possible, 
; to put it forth. Their grand objection, however, is to the war 
| on the Indian Frontier, which they think a war waged by the 
| “ Forward” party because of a rising provoked, as they con- 
| sider, by our interference with tribal independence, an interfer. 
| ence specially marked in the seizure of Chitral, and the con- 
| straction of a road thither from Peshawar. Lord Kimberley 
| did not question that a wave of fanaticism had passed over the 
| tribes, caused by the Sultan’s victories, but maintained that 
| the ground had been prepared and, as it were, manured by 
this interference. He made, in discussing this subject, the 
curious, and to us new, suggestion that we might have held 
Chitral if we wanted it, as a dependency of Cashmere, which 
it formerly was, and that the road was entirely a surplusage 
unless it was intended to increase our sway over the tribes, 
That is clever, but it does not answer the counter-arguments 
that the tribes consented to our construction of the road, and 
helped us in it, and have never since it was made seriously 
impeded our use of it. It has, except for afew days, been 
safe all through the war. 





Lord Salisbury made a reply which, as an intellectual 
effort, has not received one half the commendation it 
deserves. We doubt if a better defensive speech was ever 
delivered in the House of Lords, and quote textually else. 
where its noble peroration. Charge after charge was 
answered, not always, as we think, fully, but always effec- 
tively, and sometimes, as in the case of “the Talienwan 
legend,” smashingly. We recommend the speech, admirably 
reported in Wednesday’s Times, page 8, to every student of 
our politics. We cannot, of course, hope to condense it 
fittingly in these paragraphs, but we can state on each main 
subject its drift. Lord Salisbury practically admits the 
failure of the Concert in action owing to the principle of 
unanimity, but declares that it saved Greece, and that it 
was distinctly the better for British influence in it. He 
repudiates policies of adventure urged “in the spirit of 
Crusaders.” He admits that we are going to reconquer 
Khartoum a good deal in that spirit—at least he presses 
strongly the evil character of the Khalifa’s government—but 
urges that we deprived Egypt of the Soudan, and are bound 
to disperse the “black cloud” always hanging above her. 
There are other reasons, too, for the expedition, on which he 
will not dwell. 


As regards China, Lord Salisbury argues that we must 
maintain freedom of trade, but declares that the loan 
was not pressed on Pekin but asked for by its rulers, that 
he did not like the precedent, but that he yielded, asking 
in return concessions beneficial to the world and not injurious 
to China. Negotiations on the subject were still going on,—a 
curious statement, as Mr. Balfour says the incident has 
ended. The “ Talienwan surrender” is a legend. Sir Claude 
Macdonald asked that Talienwan should be opened, but the 
Chinese Council “next day” petitioned that therequest might be 
withdrawn, for reasons which it is not necessary to enter into, 
“and for their own personal comfort and wellbeing ”—tLat 
means, we fancy, that the Dowager Empress might have 
decapitated some of them if Russia declared war—and it 
was consequently withdrawn. Accordingly it was suggested 
that the opening of the port might be put off, and this com- 
promise was accepted. As regards the Indian Frontier, Lord 
Salisbury believes, on the evidence of history, that the fighting 
clans of a hill country always have sooner or later to accept 
the civilisation of the plains, but he has no wish to hurry the 
process by occupation, and admits, with a curious and very 
characteristic burst of feeling, that the clans are “ splendid 
tribes.” They are not in his feeling enemies at all, but only 
pawns in that great game of chess which something superior 
to ourselves is always playing with its creatures. We assent, 
if the Premier will put on the rider that killing “ splendid 
tribesmen,” blowing up their stone houses, and cutting dows 
their fruit-trees, is, unless an absolute necessity can be proved, 
neither Christian nor wise. We are merciful to our ow> 





subjects everywhere except in Pemba, but we slaughter 
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geople just beyond our confines, both in Asia and Africa, 
with perhaps too little thought. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir William Har- 
court, after the usual compliments to the mover and seconder 
of the Address, made a number of debating points against 
the Government, but hardly came to close quarters with any 


question. We had at the present moment not far off a hundred 


thousand men under arms, which was hardly the Par 
Britannica. As to the Concert, if the Concert was to be of 
any use, the Powers composing it should have “ some common 
interest and some common end.” In Madagascar we had 
apparently allowed our treaty rights to be violated. When 
France annexed the island M. Hanotaux declared all our 
treaty rights abrogated. Lord Salisbury (in August, 1896) 
replied by “as strong and peremptory a despatch as was ever 
written by a British Minister,” and charged the French with 
broken pledges and a violation of international law, and 
added that the whole trade of Great Britain had been 
destroyed. To that despatch no answer was made. Nine 
months after Lord Salisbury asked for a reply, and was told 
by M. Hanotaux that he was surprised at the request, and 
had nothing more to say on the subject.—Since then there 
has not been a word on the subject. No doubt the action 
of France was most unfriendly, but we must not forget 
that such action may be a useful precedent if, and when, 
we have to annex Egypt.—As regards South Africa, 
Sir William Harcourt wanted to know what was being 
done in the huge territory governed by a Company “ that has 
made no report, even to its own shareholders, for two years.” 
After some swordplay over India and the Army proposals, 
the leader of the Opposition dwelt upon the danger of increas- 
ing our expenditure. In the last thirty years our expenditure 
had increased by £27,000,000. ‘ The resources of this country 
are vast, but they are not inexhaustible.” 


Mr. Balfour’s reply to Sir William Harcourt was not 
marked by any special features. As to Madagascar 
there was doubtless ‘‘an unsolved difference of opinion” 
between the two Governments upon a very important 
question of international law. “We have no power in this 
particular matter to enforce our own views, and there the 
matter rests,’"—-an announcement which may have been 
inevitable, but which if made ought, we think, to have been 
barbed with a reminder that in future France will never be 
permitted to argue that annexation does not abrogate 
treaties. Sir William Harcourt had alleged that the 
expedition into the Soudan was stopping the peaceful 
and legitimate development of the country, but this 
was not the case. The Caisse de la Dette had assigned 
three-quarters of a million for the construction of public 
works, Mr. Balfour’s remarks as to China need not con- 
cern us, a8 we have dealt with Lord Salisbury’s statement; 
but we may note here with regret Mr. Balfour’s curt refusal 
todefend the Rating Act from Sir William Harcourt’s attack. 
That is a great tactical error. The Government have so 
excellent a case for the relief they gave to agricultural land 
not agricultural buildings, remember—from its special and 
peculiar burdens, that they should never miss an opportanity 
for giving battle on this point. The insecure and half- 
apologetic attitude which the Government have always adopted 
i regard to this measure has been a great mistake. 


On Thursday Mr. Pease, who moved an amendment 
tegretting that no efficient action had yet been taken to put 
down slavery in the Zanzibar Protectorate, pointed out that 
the decree abolishing slavery had been left to be carried out 
by officials at Zanzibar who had constantly reported against 
the abolition of slavery there. He complained, further, that 
the law had been administered by Arab officials instead of by 
Englishmen. The demand that the slaves should be freed on 
the mainland—where the decree does not operate—was a 
teagonable one. “ It ought not to be that in order to obtain 
freedom a slave must fly beyond the limits of the British Pro- 
tectorate.” Mr. Curzon’s speech in reply was both irascible 
aud unconvincing; but his position was a difficult one, for 
he was professing to defend the factitious attempts to abolish 
slavery and yet really defending the modified form of slavery 
which he and Sir Arthur Hardinge have apparently deter- 
‘ned to maintain in spite of the Cabinet and of Parliament. 

- Curzon appears to think the abolition of the legal status of 





slavery means that “ every slave is at liberty to go to a Court 
constituted for the purpose and claim his freedom.” It really 
means, of course, that if an alleged slave walks off from his 
master no man can sustain any claim to him, and if any 
person tries to detain him he can get that person punished. 
As to the concubines question, Mr. Curzon declared that to 
have freed them would have “grossly and unnecessarily 
affronted the deeply rooted instincts of the Arab nature.” 
After a spirited vindication of the Vali of Chaki Chaki, Mr. 
Curzon gave some reasons of expediency for not at present 
doing on the mainland what we have done—or shall we say 
pretended to do P—on the islands. 


Sir William Harcourt had of course a very easy task in 
dealing with Mr. Curzon, and, being anything but a merciful 
man, he availed himself of it to the full. The real question, 
he promptly showed, was not any differences of opinion as to 
facts “between the Under-Secretary and Bishop Tucker,” 
but “are we doing all we ought to do and can do to put an 
end to slavery in Pemba?” But if we were doing all we 
could and ought to do, should not the machinery employed be 
British? As to concubines, Sir William Harcourt quoted 
the opinion of Sir John Kirk,—an opinion which ought to be 
regarded as final, considering his ability and experience. “I 
object,” said he, “to female slaves being exempted from the 
operation of the new law, and left in slavery. I do not con- 
sider that any practical difficulty would have arisen had the 
law been made of universal application.” Mr. Balfour, who 
followed, spoke, as he always does when any moral question 
is involved, with frankness and sincerity, and yet without the 
slightest touch of cant or snivel, and his remarks did much to 
dispel the very unfavourable impression produced by Mr. 
Curzon’s speech. But though Mr. Balfour was obviously 
quite sincere in his declaration that no measures will be left 
unattempted by the Government which would do away with 
slavery, we confess to feeling little confidence as to the result. 
This is the age of autocratic Under-Secretaries, and the 
Cabinet will, we expect, give way to Mr. Curzon. 


A Reuter’s telegram of Monday gives some information as to 
the doings of the Federal Convention now sitting in Australia 
to draft a constitution for the Colonies whenever they shall 
be united in a single Commonwealth. We deeply regret to 
see that the Convention has decided, in regard to the powers 
of the individual States, that all powers not vested in the 
Commonwealth shall be retained by the States. The Con- 
vention has, in fact, adopted the American rather than the 
Canadian model. The result (unless this mischievous 
provision is altered, and all powers not specially delegated 
to the States are made to belong to the Commonwealth) will 
be to make Australia not a true and homogeneous State, 
but a mere Federation. If they are wise, the people of 
Australia will reconsider this vital matter, and will note how 
much smoother the Canadian Constitution has worked than 
the American, mainly because the Dominion has the chief 
attribute of a real State,—it is the reservoir of all undelegated 
powers. 


Senor Barrios, the President of Guatemala, was assassinated 
on the 8th inst. by a German colonist. That is, we believe, a 
loss to humanity, Sefior Barrios having been one of the ablest 
of all Spanish-Americans ; but the incident will excite scarcely 
a remark and no interest. It is one of the consequences of 
the dog-in-the-manger policy pursued by Washington towards 
all American States that no man in Europe cares about 
Spanish-America, the most wonderful and the richest division 
of the earth, unless he can make money out of its trade or 
debts. The exciting history of its many States, most of them 
large enough for Empires, the strange and sometimes grand 
characters they have produced, the extraordinary conflict of 
civilisations within them, above all, the qualities of the 
peoples who pretend to hold them, are all equally unknown. 
Some day, and that soon, for Europe is brimming over with 
people, they will all be objects of passionate interest; but till 
then Spanish-American figures pass and repass like shadows 
scarcely attracting even a momentary glance. “The Pre- 


sident of Guatemala was assassinated yesterday.” How 
many Londoners know his name ? 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1123. e 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————— 
THE GENERAL OUTLOOK. 


HE Government begins the Session with a majority 

of 143, and with a disorganised and dispirited 
Opposition ; but its leading members, unless report and 
their speeches both belie them, are by no means cheerful. 
They are not disturbed about matters at home, for the 
revenue comes in freely; there is no general demand for 
any considerable change, and they can see that the re- 
action against Conservatism, though it must come some 
day, has not come yet. Smaller difficulties, though they 
are worrying, are all in the day’s work, and they can hope, 
after infinite talk, to end the Session with two great 
Bills passed, with a large military reform accomplished, 
and with no further loss of reputation than that 
which always comes from Parliamentary friction. You 
cannot have progress even in politics without some con- 
sumption of energy. It is the general outlook which 
troubles them. They are better informed than usual as 
to the situation on the Continent, they hear of a good 
many “tentatives” which do not reach the public ear, 
and they recognise that their country, which they care 
about as strongly as about themselves, is watched and 
envied and intrigued against by very powerful enemies, 
or rather rivals, for they are not inspired by hatred so 
much as by hopes of gain. They know, as we recently 
pointed out, that all the Powers are wild to obtain more 
profit for their discontented peoples, they see that England 
obtains a prodigious share of all the profit going, and 
they are aware, as the people are not, that the 
view of Britain as “the European Carthage” is widely 
diffused in all countries, and affects persons who can move 
vast armies and important fleets. That painful situation 
is, we will not say more menacing, but more pressing 
than it usually is owing to two circumstances for which 
Ministers are only partially responsible, or perhaps do not 
think themselves responsible at all. One is the unusual 
acuteness—we use the word in its medical sense—of every 
question. Events are not being discussed as probabilities, 
but are rolling on continuously with a rapidity which the 
future historian may describe as hopeful or dismaying 
but which he will be compelled to perceive. Not a diy 
passes without an occurrence which ten years ago would 
have startled the crowds who now regard it only as an 
interesting item of news. The Concert of Europe, which 
at least vetoes war among the Great Powers, is visibly 
breaking up. It is hardly possible that the new attitude 
of the Sultan, which is felt throughout the Mussulman 
world, and which looks to many others than ourselves like 
a fit of that kind of emotion or insanity which precedes 
the fall of dynasties, should not produce some consequence 
that will range Europe into camps. We have ourselves 
determined to conquer Ethiopia, and are actually doing 
it, an occurrence which at other times would absorb the 
wttention of the entire nation, perhaps of the whole 
world, but which in the vast hubbub of the hour passes 
for a picturesque historical incident. We have not 
tinished a great war on the Indian Frontier, which as yet 
has brought to the country neither laurels nor satisfac- 
tion, for who doubted that the soldiery actually engaged 
would die as readily as of old? We are spreading our- 
selves in West Africa under Mr. Chamberlain’s guidance 
in such a way that we acquire a new kingdom a month, 
and that grave Frenchmen doubt whether it would not be 
better to overcome the many French objections to a great 
war with a maritime Power, and that the whole Continent 
sneers at once at our land-hunger and our talk of modera- 
tion. We are at the same moment on the threshold of a 
struggle, which may be an armed struggle, for the greatest 
business prize in the world, tie future trade of China, 
for which three other Great Powers are eagerly laying 
plans, and even preparing fleets and armies. It is really 
no exaggeration to say that we might at any hour receive 
a telegram which would show that the avoidance of war 
had become almost an impossibility. The Government 
feels, must feel, that amidst such a scene they can be safe 
only through the most careful steering, and steering 
has suddenly been rendered difficult by the second of the 
two circumstances to which we have referred. This 
generation of Englishmen has forgotten war, does not 
realise how terribly even a successful war would alter all 





the conditions of life, and owing to its immense prosperity 
believes that its rulers have only to be ‘“‘energetic” and 
“firm” to carry everything their own way. We will not 
say this generation actually desire war, as an excitement, 
but they have lost the old dislike to run its risks excep} 
in self-defence. It is not only Tories in whom the new 
feeling appears. We have been astonished, and even 
startled, to perceive how strong it is in middle-aged 
Liberals with businesses and balances, how ready they 
are to weigh its chances, how non-reluctant they are to 
“let the Fleet go” and settle all the great “ questions” 
—as they think—by one sharp explosion. Evidence of 
this feeling has been forced upon the Government 
from a hundred sides—we never read a telegram which is 
not full of it, which does not implore the Ministry to 
“act”? with violence in some quarter of the globe— 
and it so hampers their diplomatic action that it has 
called from the Premier himself the singularly noble 
and impressive warning with which he ended his great 
speech of Tuesday night. ‘I strongly believe,” Lord 
Salisbury said, “there is danger in the public opinion 
of this country of a reaction to the doctrines of thirty 
or forty years ago, when it was thought to be our 
duty to fight .verybody and to take everything. That 
seems to me a very dangerous doctrine, not merely because 
it might incite other nations against us, though that is not 
a reason to be neglected, for the kind of reputation we are 
at present enjoying on the Continent of Europe is by no 
means pleasant or advantageous, but there is a much more 
serious danger, and that is that we should not overtax our 
strength. However strong you may be, whether you are 
a@ man or a nation, there is a point beyond which your 
strength will not go. It is courage and wisdom to exert 
that strength up to the limit to which you may attain, it is 
madness and ruin if you allow yourself to pass it. I 
assure the noble earl that we feel the extreme gravity of 
the crisis in our country’s history through which we are 
passing, and the extreme importance of not allowing 
any party feelings to bias us in discovering and fol- 
lowing the difficult and narrow line which separates an 
undue concession, an undue terror, from that rashness 
which has in more than one case in history been the 
ruin of nations as great and powerful as ourselves.” 


Those are wise words which the country will do well to 
ponder, if it does not really desire to risk everything for 
the enjoyment of one year of perfervid life. We are no 
“Little Englanders,” nor have we any sentimental horror 
of war, which may sometimes be a much less misfortune 
than a discreditable peace. We would have fought two 
Powers combined if we could thereby have saved the 
Armenians from the grasp of the Turk, and would accept 
the challenge of all Europe rather than quit Egypt or 
give up our clear moral right and treaty right to our share 
of the trade of China. But we would have every question 
treated with the gravity and thoughtfulness which become 
Christian men who are asked to shoot down their fellow 
beings in heaps, and who in shooting them may imperil 
the hopes of the world, which largely depend upon the 
survival of Great Britain as a moderating and regulating 
power in the eternal conflict of the peoples, the dynasties, 
and the races. We alone maintain the principle that the 
whole world should be thrown open to commercial inter- 
course. We alone have the art, be it from selfishness, be 
it from a peculiar kind of disagreeable magnanimity, of 80 
governing dark races that our rule has been rightly 
described by great observers as the best historic example 
of “vivifying despotism.” We alone bear with unmoved 
lips and unshrinking hearts the very insolences of outside 
criticism, content if we can only rescue among the flow of 
molten words some little gem of guidance that is worth 
treasuring for a calmer hour. We must not risk our 
great place, our mighty influence, our direct responsi 
bility for a fifth of the human race on any but the 
gravest cause. Above all, we must not forget that, 
great as our powers are and our resources, we cal- 
not expend them everywhere at once without bringing 
them to an end; that to fight France in West Africa, 
Germany in the Eastern Mediterranean, and Russia 
in China all at once is, unless we are coerced by 
aggression, a mad adventure from which a solid people 
should shrink. Even Rome shrunk from many wars at 
once, even Abraham Lincoln released Mason and Slidell ; 
and we have not the power of Rome to raise legions by 
fiat, or that freedom from the possibility of invasion upo? 
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which the people of the United States base a policy which, 
as regards their right to protect the two Americas without 
governing them, is not always completely free from arro- 
gance. In plain English, if we are compelled to fight, let 
us fight, but let the fighting be like that of a grave 
Vigilance Committee intent on securing right and order, 
and not like the fighting of irresponsible rowdies drunk 
with much talk and wine. 





THE OPPOSITION AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 


T is all very well to say that the Opposition are weak 
if and distracted, without a policy and without a leader, 
and accordingly not worth troubling about or writing 
about. Still, we possess, and on the whole we are heartily 
glad of it, a Parliamentary and also a party system of 
Government, and therefore the Opposition and their 
prospects must always be matters of national importance. 
If the Opposition are drifting and flabby the country may 
forget them during the Recess, but when Parliament 
meets it is impossible not to ask, and to ask with interest, 
What are they going to do? They as well as the Government 
have to meet Parliament, and to show of what metal they 
are made. Their rdle may be critical instead of con- 
structive, but it will be none the less closely watched by 
the electors. Their “public form,” indeed, is only a 
shade less interesting to the political man in the street 
than that of the Government itself. The first question to 
be asked concerns, of course, the leadership of the party. 
Is it still in abeyance, or has Sir William Harcourt suc- 
ceeded in getting himself acknowledged to be not merely 
the leader in the Commons, but also the leader of the 
patty? That is a question easier to ask than to answer. 
We presume that the members of the last Home-rule 
Cabinet know who they mean to acknowledge when the 
time comes. Lord Spencer told us oracularly that the 
right man would, when it was necessary, be forthcoming 
to lead the party. Who that man was he did not, 
however, hint. To borrow Mr. Chamberlain’s happy 
simile, Lord Spencer, in reality, did not go further than 
tosuggest there was a very influential gentleman who, 
though it was not thought wise to mention his name at pre- 
sent, “ would join the Board after allotment.” The public, 
therefore, is forced to enter upon a sort of missing-name 
competition. It was at one time supposed that Lord Rose- 
bery—the Cheshire cat of politics who has vanished to a 
literary smile—had finally withdrawn his claim, but now 
it appears that he has the Cheshire cat’s habit of sudden 
reappearance, as well as its tenacity of grin. Only the 
other day Mr. George Russell, who ought to know, declared 
that though Lord Rosebery had retired, he would still in 
the end lead the party. Meantime, Sir William Harcourt 
summons the late Cabinet to his house, and in the list 
one does not perceive the name of the late Premier. 
Gossip, too, is again rife as to the advisability of finding a 
neutral man under whom neither Lord Rosebery nor 
Sir William Harcourt would object to serve, but who that 
man is no one can suggest. Neither Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, nor Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman seems cast by nature for the part of Lepidus 
ina Home-rule Triumvirate, and yet it would be almost 
impossible to pass them over. No doubt there are as 
good Addingtons in Parliament as ever came out of it in 
times past, but it would not be for us to mention their 
names, even if we thought such an arrangement as we 
have suggested likely to be uccepted by the Home-rule 
party. Our own feeling as to the question is that in one 
way or another the matter will practically be decided 
during the present Session. ‘f Sir William Harcourt 
contrives to do well thi: Session, and to put heart and 
enthusiasm into his followers, then we may feel sure that 
he will be recognised as the real head of the party and 
the next Home-rule Premier. If, however, he does not 
gain ground, but goes back in Parliamentary estimation, 
the forces, already by no means weak, which are working 
against his leadership will overpower him and he will be 
finally put downas “impossible.” But when once a politician 
fairly or unfairly gets generally ticketed as “ impossible ” 
nothing can give him the leadership. That narrow word 

mns a man politically far more surely than even the 
description of “incompetent,” or “stupid,” or “ self- 
seeking,” or “ untrustworthy.” 

The absence of any definite policy is no doubt less felt 
by the Opposition when Parliament 1s sitting than during 





the Recess. When the leaders are obliged to address great 
popular audiences they are expected to say what measures 
they advocate and what reforms they want to see carried. 
In Parliament there is no such necessity. The House of 
Commons only expects criticism from the Opposition, and is 
not, as are the electors, made indignant by the theory that 
the duty of an Opposition is to oppose. If, then, the 
Home-rule party had got something definite to oppose, 
they need not feel any difficulties in regard to their 
want of policy. But unfortunately for them there are 
no points upon which they can very easily attack the 
Government. In dealing with the Indian Frontier 
question they are hampered by the fact that it was 
their own Viceroy who made the Frontier War. The Home 
Government, it now appears, takes up towards Lord Elgin 
and the Indian Government very much the attitude of the 
Opposition. No doubt the Opposition might argue : ‘ You 
ought to have kept your Viceroy in better order, and have 
controlled his policy.” It would be, however, very 
awkward to take this line about Lord Elgin, for Lord 
Elgin was a distinctly party Viceroy. The late Govern- 
ment might easily have chosen a Unionist Peer to be 
Viceroy. Instead, they insisted on taking one of their 
own men even at the risk of making a bad choice: 
In regard to China and Africa, and foreign questions 
generally, the Opposition are in a difficulty again 
because the country will just now stand nothing in the 
way of Little Englandism. So well is this recognised that 
such feeble hostile criticism as is made takes the form of de- 
clarations that the Government was not firm enough—i.e., 
Jingo—with France in Tunis or Madagascar. The one rea! 
chance of the Opposition, or what seemed a real chance, 
was the proposal that the Government should adopt a 
vigorous anti-bounty policy and go in for countervailing 
duties. The Opposition no doubt had great hopes in 
this quarter, and their comparative silence on the 
question showed how keen they were that the Govern- 
ment should walk into that quagmire. Now, however, it 
is clear that nothing wi!l be done which will enable the 
Opposition to raise the ery of “ Free-trade in danger.” Had 
they been able to do that, they might have greatly 
strengthened their position. They may still be able 
to make points as to the proper disposal of the grant 
to the West Indies, but this, like the criticism on the 
Army proposals, or on the Irish Local Government Bill, 
will not really help the Opposition or injure the Govern- 
ment. If any credit comes from such discussions, it will 
fall to individual Members on both sides, and not to the 
official Opposition. 


The last point which remains to be considered in regard 
to the situation in which the Home-rule party find them- 
selves, is that which concerns the alliance with the 
Nationalists. Are the wounds caused by the Education 
Bill healed, or do the Liberal Nonconformists still fee? 
that they were betrayed by their Irish allies? No doubt. 
time and the stirring period of the Jubilee have made the 
English and Scotch Home-rulers forget to some extent 
the events of last Session. Still, the fact remains that (as 
was said by a very distinguished Liberal statesman last 
year) the Home-rule cause received far more serious hurt 
from the Education Bill than from the General Election of 
1895. In spite of the conventional inclusion of a Home- 
rule clause in all the many and various “correct cards” 
of the party programme, the Liberal Home-rulers—Mr. 
Morley excepted—no longer feel very much enthusiasm 
about it. The ordinary Liberal politician now dismisses 
what was once the sacred cause of justice with frigid 
equanimity, “not caring much whether it lives or it 
dies.” In a word, to use South’s happy phrase, they 
“send it in a compliment to be knocked on the head 
at Ramoth Gilead,’ —or whatever should be the 
Hebrew equivalent of the House of Lords. But the 
Irish party are not so slow as to be unable to see the 
change of mental attitude which has affected their allies, 
and this change makes them restless and discontented, 
and what is more, disinclined to take much trouble in 
Parliament. No doubt the debates over the Irish Local 
Government Bill will to some extent bring the allies to- 
gether again, but that effect will be only temporary, for 
the Government always have it in their power to shatter 
the alliance once more. If, or rather when, for we refuse to 
believe that the measure can be long delayed, they bring 
in a Catholic University Bill, the Opposition, if they oppose, 
and the foes of denominational education ean hardly dv 
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anything else, will find themselves in alliance, not with the 
Nationalists, but with the more extreme section of the Irish 
Protestants. The possibility of thus driving yet another 
wedge between the Nationalists and the Liberal Home- 
rulers is not, of course, ignored by the Government. Even 
then, if there were not far higher motives inviting them to 
satisfy the Irish Catholics in regard to University educa- 
tion, the Ministry might find them in the extremely 
difficult position in which a wise and liberal University 
Bill would place the Opposition. We have set forth what 
seems to us the situation and prospects of the Opposition, 
but no doubt even so general and reserved a forecast is 
quite capable of being entirely overthrown by circum- 
stances. It is conceivable, if not likely, that the Session 
will produce a young Marcellus with a ready-made policy 
lying handy in his cradle. If it does there will be no 
more need to deplore the situation of the Home-rule 
party, for Home-rule, at any rate, will be extinct. 





THE MINISTRY AND THE FRONTIER WAR. 


E are unable to believe in Lord George Hamilton 
as we should wish to do, his appearances in Parlia- 
ment always leaving on our mind an effect of want of 
insight. He is evidently teachable, and he gets up his 
briefs very well, but his imagination fails him, and he 
never quite sees the Empire he is endeavouring to govern. 
It is impossible to question, however, that if he wrote the 
despatch on the Indian Frontier which was signed on 
January 28th, and if the policy it indicates is his own, 
Lord George Hamilton has powers for which we have not 
hitherto given him sufficient credit. He is not only 
sensible but exceedingly adroit. The duty forced on him 
in writing that despatch was a very difficult and delicate 
one. We think we may take it that he never quite approved 
the Frontier War, that he thought the Indian Government 
very badly informed, and that he was resolute to forbid 
any extension of Indian responsibilities, either in the way of 
annexations or burdensome protectorates. As, however, 
he had left the responsibility with Simla, and had, by not 
prohibiting it, sanctioned the war, he is obliged to abstain 
from disapproval, or even in a general though vague way 
to approve it, and he performs this official duty by praising 
the soldiers, whom nobody has blamed, and by a rather 
striking account of the wave of Ghazeeism or Mussulman 
feeling produced on the Frontier by the Sultan’s victories. 
He leaves it, in fact, to be assumed that the war was 
inevitable, as no doubt in a degree it was, and so calmly 
evades the whole of the really urgent questions of the scale 
of the war—which was at least three and a half times too 
big—of the indefiniteness of its objects, and of its expense. 
Stay, on the last point we may be doing Lord George 
Hamilton an injustice. There runs all through the 
despatch a note of complaint as to the disproportion 
between the objects sought and the expenditure necessary 
to achieve them, culminating towards the end in the very 
quiet but, being written by the revising authority, very 
severe remark: “It is not sufficient that the measures 
proposed should be desirable; it is necessary that the 
gain should be commensurate with the expense.” If Lord 
Elgin and the two military members of his Council had 
thought so too, there would have been a small, easily 
handled punitive expedition, but no war. It is clear, too, 
that Lord George Hamilton was annoyed by the want of 
information at Simla—as to which some very curious 
stories ought to come out in the debate—for he three 
times remarks that reassuring telegrams were “ within 
two days” contradicted by the facts. 


So far the despatch is a clever, or, as we have said, an 
adroit one, one that would have done credit to an experi- 
enced diplomatist; but towards its close, when a policy 
has to be laid down and final orders transmitted, it 
is positively wise. The advocates of the “Forward” 
policy are rebuked with unexpected decision. They have 
been pressing all along for the occupation of strategic 
points, for the seizure of all the passes, for the exaction 
of tribute, for the total disarmament of all the tribes. 
‘No,’ says the Secretary of State, who, be it remembered, 
is for modern India the true Great Mogul, ‘ we will have 
none of all that.’ There are to be no annexations, or, as 


it is officially and most temperately put, “the two main 
objects to be borne in mind were indicated in my telegram 
of Octcber 13th—namely, the best possible concentra- 


the several responsibilities to which I have adve 


over independent tribal territory.” Even interference with 
the tribes is to be avoided, and punishment strict} 
limited to the practicable. The exaction of tribute i; 
specially forbidden in words so weighty and so grayg 
that we must extract them at full length:—“T was up. 
able to give my consent to the imposition of tribute upon 
the Afridis and Orakzais. I recognise the force of the 
arguments used in favour of such a visible assertion of 
the responsibilities which you have incurred under the 
Durand Convention...... It is desirable to avoid 
giving any countenance to the idea that your Government 
means to administer the tribal country or to enclose it 
within your provincial limits. Moreover, I apprehend 
that the imposition of even a nominal tribute might 
rankle in the minds of the Pathan tribes, furnish dis. 
affected persons with material for imputing to the British 
Government designs which it does not contemplate, and, 
above all, might enable the tribes to choose their own 
time for refusing payment, and thus for openly defying 
your authority. In such a case the only means of en. 
forcing your demand, besides punitive expeditions and 
blockades, might be the imposition of direct administra. 
tive control, or, in the last resort, annexation of fresh 
tracts of country. But the extension of your direct 
administration across the border involves an increase of 
responsibilities which it has always been our policy to 
avoid; and annexation would imply a still larger addition 
to your civil and military establishments, with a very 
serious and growing burden upon your financial resources,” 
The alternative method, the total disarmament of the tribes, 
which seems to find such favour in some quarters, is 
equally prohibited. ‘“ Any attempt,” says the Secretary of 
State, “ to keep the tribal country, or even one section of it, 
permanently disarmed, involves serious consequences. In 
the lawless state of society which prevails across the 
British administrative frontier, a tribe could not exist 
without the means of defence. Unless we are prepared to 
wholly undertake their protection against their neighbours, 
some limit must necessarily be put on their deprivation of 
the means of self-defence.” Disarmament—besides being 
impossible in such a region—implies protection, and pro 
tection implies annexation, and annexation is precisely the 
policy which her Majesty’s Government has rejected. 
Then what is the Indian Government to do? “ Protect 
the Khyber,” orders Lord George. Other passes may be 
important, but that one certainly is. Therefore, protect 
the Khyber, improve the road, make a new “alignment” 
on it—that is, we presume, widen the space within which 
enemies cannot come—and therewith rest content. 


We need not say that this policy is, in our judgment, 
the only sensible one; and as the Government has adopted 
it, we heartily wish that public debate upon the war could 
have been averted. Unfortunately it cannot be, and if the 
Opposition can find an advocate who really knows the 
facts, and can explain them so that Members are not 
bewildered with despatches and geographical details, the 
debate will be followed by a division, which we, as Unionists, 
shall regard as most inopportune and unfortunate. It is 
impossible for any impartial historian not to decide that 
the war upon the scale adopted was a needless and disas- 
trous blunder. The truth, we suppose, was very much in 
this wise. The military party at Simla, full of their idea of 
a future Russian invasion, and restless under the total 
absence of opportunities for displaying their courage and 
their science, leaped at the rising in the Himalayas as 
grand chance of carrying their policy further, and at the 
same time earning distinction. They were a good deal 
deceived by optimist information, they were unaware of 
the difficulties of transport produced by the Famine, and 
they were strongly under the belief that if the war were 
waged on a large scale with liberal expenditure, it would 
be a rapid and successful one. They did not convince the 
civilian members of the Council, but they did capture 
Lord Elgin, who, we suspect, though we do not positively 
know, had been greatly impressed by thereports which rained 
in on him of general Mussulman excitement throughout 
Northern India. The Viceroy consequently assented to 
the large plans laid before him; seventy thousand men 
were mobilised, thirty-five thousand were sent to the 
front, and then—then there was, as one letter to us describes 
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had not been consulted, and was not ready for the 
movement of a great army, literally could not get its 
beasts and impedimenta forward over such a country, 
unctually to the hour, and without that punctuality 
Generals are almost powerless. The commissariat difli- 
culties, always considerable, were immensely aggravated 
by the almost total want of water, which had been 
calculated for so far as the men were concerned, but not 
for all the beasts, the consequence being, first, that every 
delay was dangerous lest men should die of thirst; and, 
secondly, that the beasts—in unusually poor condition 
because of the Famine—did die of thirst in numbers 
which would drive our Animal Protection Societies wild 
with pity. Then followed the scene we have all been 
witnessing—a great deal too close—incessant attacks on 
lofty “passes” or rather gorges; incessant “retire- 
ments;” incessant fightings, in which our soldiers displayed 
courage, and their officers audacious contempt of self; 
incessant bivouacs amidst cold, rain, and sometimes 
hunger; a long list of kiiled and wounded ; and nothing 
adequate accomplished. For it is useless to deny the fact 
that next to nothing has been accomplished. We have 
blown up scores of stone villages, so forcing the clansmen 
back to their old dens in the caves, and have cut down 
thousands of fruit trees—a bit of Turkish barbarism for 
which we see no sufficient justification—but we have not 
subjugated the tribes, or disarmed the tribes, or frightened 
the tribes, or even altered their traditional conviction that 
war is the most interesting and exciting of all possible 
sports. Some of them have yielded because they chose, 
andsome of them are fighting still because they choose—e.9., 
the Zakka-khels—and all the while those who nominally 
submit and those who go on fighting are equally willing 
to take service with us, and kill our enemies anywhere 
in the world. We ask any expert on the Frontier whether, 
if we were at war in China, we could not raise at this 
very moment three regiments among the Zakka-khels who 
are potting at us, and rely on them in China as if they 
were Englishmen. Weare sick of the House of Commons’ 
nonsense about the road to Chitral and our broken faith, 
and we do not doubt that everybody responsible for the 
campaign acted on his sincere opinion, and would have died 
for it if he had got the chance; but if this war was not 
from beginning to end a discreditable muddle no such 
thing as a muddled war ever occurred in this world. We 
suppose this Government or any Government must defend 
its agents, or nobody at a distance will have the heart to 
accept a grave responsibility ; but we lament the necessity, 
and heartily wish it were possible to pass a censure which 
would not imperil interests greater than even those of 
India. It is, however, certain from the despatch that the 
Government has abandoned, perhaps never accepted, the 
only policy which could have justified the war, and that 
being certain, our interest in the debates has greatly died 
away, 





M. HANOTAUX’S LATEST SPEECH. 


ite is difficult to read M. Hanotaux’s speech of Monday 
upon the Franco-Russian Alliance without a feeling 
if amazement. It is so entirely unlike anything which 
any French Minister has hitherto said upon the subject. 
The note of the debate, which was nominally upon the 
wtimates of the Foreign Office, had been a certain 
querulousness as to the action of Russia, rising in one or 
two speeches into an almost bitter complaint that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance had as yet tended exclusively to 
the advantage of the Eastern Power. The complaint was 
more important because it expresses the feeling of im- 
ortant politicians in Paris, and is repeated day after day in 
‘omeof the most widely circulated journals. It was expected, 
therefore, that M. Hanotaux, who, it must be remembered, 
Sone of the best informed, as well as most thoughtful, 
insters that France has ever had, would in his reply 
take the opportunity of defending the Alliance, would 
‘press hearty confidence in Russia, and would dwell on 
the position to which, in the judgment of French diplo- 
latists, the Alliance has raised France. Instead of a 
peech of this kind, M. Hanotaux read a carefully pre- 
bated memorandum, in which he dwelt on the fact that 
fe Was an Alliance visible to all men, but said nothing 
tither for or against it, and deprecated discussion because 

¢re were points of French policy which should not be 
Paced in too bright a light,” an idea repeated by the 


not to discuss the Alliance too much, lest they should 
“sap its foundations, as some journalists were doing.” 
All this may be friendly, but it is not cordial, and 
prepares one to believe that M. Hanotaux did recently 
say in private that it was all he could do “even to keep 
up appearances,” a sentence which, strictly interpreted, 
would mean that the Alliance retains at present only a 
formal or apparent existence. Men do not, as a rale, 
parade their friendship; but the friendship which must 
— be spoken of Jest it should be dissolved is a very thin 
affair. 

The causes of this alienation are both positive and 
negative. The Russian Government, it seems certain, 
has for some time past treated that of France with a 
neglect which statesmen who think their country. the 
first in Europe feel to be almost insolent. The Romanoffs 
have made arrangements with the Hapsburgs as to the 
future of the Balkans in which France is not invited to 
share, and which, as France expects Russia one day to 
fight by her side against the Triple Alliance, and thus to 
restore to her Alsace-Lorraine, are most unwelcome and 
annoying. Frenchmen have, it is true, no dislike of 
Austrians, whom they refuse to consider German, but 
still they regard the Triple Alliance as a single and hostile 
corporation; and if Russia is so friendly to one member 
of that corporation, how is France to rely upon her aid 
when the final struggle comes off? Then, as regards the 
treatment of Turkey, Russia has gone her own way with- 
out remembering that France has always been friendly to 
Greece, and without caring that France has her own 
ambitions in Eastern Europe, and her own claim to 
prominence and respect. So long as the Concert of 
Europe existed this did not matter so much, for if 
France was dragged at the Czar’s heels, so was Germany, 
and the pride of France was unwounded by any visible 
neglect of her opinion; but when the Concert was sus- 
pended by the proposal of Prince George for Crete, 
French statesmen felt as bitter as wives would do if their 
husbands selected new housemaids without consulting them. 
M. Hanotaux was not even informed that Prince George 
would be proposed, and though he now says in the 
Chamber that he approves that candidature, it is very 
much in the tone of the wife, who being all the while pro- 
foundly annoyed, still thinks that she must in common 
decency support her husband’s action. It is probable also 
that M. de Witte has been asking for too much money,— 
money for his rectification of the currency, money for 
Greece, money for Turkey, money for China; and that M. 
Hanotaux, in frowning down these demands, has felt that 
France was regarded in St. Petersburg as a very useful but 
rather humble friend. Russian courtesy, he saw, was not 
that of equal to equal, but that of an old Peer to a neces- 
sary moneylender. These are all positive annoyances, and 
there are at least three negative annoyances behind. 
Russia, it is perfectly clear, is not going on any terms to 
fight Germany in order that France may recover her lost 
provinces, or restore her military prestige by winning a 
great pitched battle. Nor is she in the least eager to 
drive England out of Egypt, which Nicholas I. offered to 
Lord Aberdeen, and the occupation of which diminishes 
or destroys the British jealousy about the possession of 
Constantinople. That is a very bitter pill for many 
Frenchmen who upon all other subjects are reasonable 
enough. And finally there is this Chinese affair, during 
which France has been treated as if she were a negligeable 
quantity. Russia is claiming Manchuria and a port ; 
Germany has obtained Kiao-chow; Japan is retaining 
Wei-hai-wei; but France, the first Power in the world, 
gets nothing, not even Hainan, and is yet assumed by 
Russia to be ready to support her with an active fleet. It 
is intolerable, and M. Hanotaux, distrustful even of his 
own temper, and afraid of an explosion of French sus- 
ceptibility, is obliged to request that the whole subject 
should be left in semi-obscurity. If it is not, he is afraid 
that the Alliance may formally or informally be broken off. 


Do we mean, then, that the Alliance will be broken off ? 
No; that is at present most improbable. Frenchmen 
have a business side to their heads, and as prudent men, 
they have one strong, almost irresistible, motive for sub- 
mitting to anything rather than a rupture of the Alliance. 
So long as it subsists it furnishes a guarantee, as they 


think, against an invasion of France, and in spite of the 


immense strength of their new Army, and their ingrained 





temier, M. Méline, who earnestly entreated the Chamber 


and justifiable pride in their military history, they cannot 
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get 1870 out of their minds, and regard an invasion, 
which, nevertheless, they would probably face splendidly, 
with nervous apprehensiveness. They will not break off 
the Alliance, but their uneasiness about it—shown, as we 
believe, still more strongly in their whole management 
of the Dreyfus case—reveals a distinct incompatibility 
between them and their ally. France does not like to 
play a secondary réle in any drama— where France 
fights,” said Napoleon III. in a message to Cavour, “ she 
also commands ”—and Russia can play only the first one. 
Her plans are too fixed, her interests too peremptory, her 
people too assured of their immunity from invasion. She 
cannot alter her course in Constantinople, in Pekin, or in 
Teheran, in order to gratify France. She can do great things 
for herself,and can make great demands on her people, but a 
war which was clearly commenced for the benefit of France 
would excite the kind of popular disapproval to which the 
strongest Governments must yield. Moreover, the states- 
men of Russia have to cope with a difficulty of which 
those of France know little. They are the servants of an 
absolute master, who may from his personal experience, 
or his dynastic connections, or any other cause, prefer a 
policy which is not theirs, but which, as in the Prince 
George case, they must strenuously carry out. Men so 
situated are compelled to claim the lead in order to defend 
their own positions, and it is the loss of the lead on all 
eceasions under which M. Hanotaux frets, and which makes 
him doubt every now and then whether France is really 
playing a part creditable to her traditions. Some day the 
doubt may, in his mind or that of a successor, become a 
fixed conviction, and then the present arrangements of the 
Continent will be upset, as they were when Cardinal 
Richelieu took the helm,.and framed an entirely new 
policy to be carried out through new alliances. The time 
for that change has not arrived, but to resent the conduct 
of an ally is the first preparatory step towards breaking 
an alliance, and if France is not resenting the conduct of 
Russia all the sigus deceive us. 





THE CHANCES OF WAR OVER CUBA. 


HE publication of the stolen letter addressed by the 
Spanish Minister in Washington to the editor of a 
Madrid newspaper has already led to what is in fact the 
expulsion of Sefior Dupuy de Lome from the United 
States, and is almost certain to produce fresh diffi- 
<ulties between Spain and America. We say this froma 
general view of the case, and not from any failure to per- 
ceive that the incident ought to have made no difference 
whatever to the situation. If President McKinley and 
the leaders of public opinion had been wise they would have 
set their teeth like iron, and have declared that, come what 
would, they would pay no attention whatever to purloined 
private letters, however genuine, and that as far as they 
were concerned the incident was non-existent. President 
McKinley should at once have publicly called on the Spanish 
Minister, or if etiquette forbids that, should have asked him 
to dinner, and informed him that he needed no assurances 
that the letter was a forgery, the bad taste and vulgarity of 
‘the language being ample proof of the fact. He might have 
added, of course, that the incident would not affect the 
policy of the United States towards Spain either favour- 
ably or unfavourably, but that the matter would be as 
completely ignored as if it had never happened. If Presi- 
dent McKinley had had the nerve and the wisdom to 
do that he would have immensely raised his prestige 
as a ruler of men and a statesman, not only abroad, 
but among his own countrymen, who are business 
men, and who know that business, private or public, 
could not be properly conducted if private letters, when 
stolen and published, were to be treated as if they were 
official acts. ‘To put the matter from a worldly point 
of view, if President McKinley had employed secret- 
service agents to watch the Spanish Legation, and had 
found out that the Spanish Minister abused him at 
his dinner-table, he would have taken no notice of the 
fact. There was no more reason to do so when he knew 
the fact, not from a confidential report, but from a letter 
of very doubtful antecedents published in the Press. 


But though we hold so strongly the view that in 
international relations a Government can only deal with 
the official acts of foreign representatives, and ought to 
shut its eyes absolutely to all their essentially private 
acts, however injudicious, we cannot pretend to be sur- 





ee 


prised that the United States Government failed jp 
the present case to treat the letter attributed to Seiior 
Dupuy de Lome with the contempt it merited. When 
we say this, let us be careful not to give the slightest 
handle for any of those misrepresentations which arg 
constantly made in America in regard to the comments 
of the English Press. We do not suggest for 
moment ‘that the American Executive failed to ignore 
the incident because they are ignorant of diplomatic 
usage, or because they have not sufficiently good manners 
to be self-restrained under provocation. That is, of 
course, all nonsense. Americans have as good manners 
as other people, and their poiiticians and officials know 
perfectly well how Lord Salisbury or M. Hanotaux would 
have disposed of a letter like that just communicated to 
the American Press. Nor, again, is Washington without 
plenty of traditions of the better kind. Mr. Lincoln had 
not been trained in Courts or Chancelleries, but we can 
guess pretty accurately how he would have treated the 
publication of a private letter never meant to meet his 
eye, but indulging in violent language against him as chief 
of the Executive. No, it is not want of manners or of 
traditions that has made the United States Government 
take the incident too seriously. It is rather that want of 
firmness and of savoir faire which has been shown by the 
present Administration throughout their term of office. The 
President never seems to have made up his mind what his 
real policy is in regard to Cuba. He has hinted a fault and 
hesitated a dislike of the methods of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in Cuba, but he has never come to close quarters 
with the question. Now it is, we hold, only too probable 
that the tremendous, even if momentary, wave of opinion 
which will be stirred up by the publication of the Spanish 
Minister’s letter will lead the President to make a grave 
international incident out of the scandal. He may think 
2 ee to quarrel with Spain about the letter than about 
uba. . 


The incident, as we have said, ought to make no dif. 
ference in the situation. As we have said also, it is almost 
certain to make a great deal of difference and to bring the 
United States and Spain much nearer to a rupture in 
regard to Cuba. But though we think the decencies of 
public life are involved in the ignoring of any publi- 
cation of private letters, we cannot profess to be sorry 
to think that the moment may actually be approaching 
when the United States will intervene to stop the long 
agony of Cuba. We have no antipathy to Spain, but 
rather wish her well. But she cannot regain her health 
as a State as long as she is wasting her blood and treasure 
on Cuba. Unless the amputation of the Cuban limb takes 
place, and takes place speedily, the whole body of Spain 
will be poisoned. But though we wish to see Cuba 
separated from Spain for the sake of Spain, this is not 
our strongest reason for desiring American intervention 
to put an end to the insurrection, and to give Cuba her 
freedom. The condition of the island is at this moment 
so terrible, and has been so appallingly miserable for the 
last three or four years, that as one reads even moderate 
and well-balanced accounts such as that in this month's 
Blackwood, one wonders whether even in the Thirty Years 
War itself “the negation of God” was ever more 
effectually carried out by human beings. The wretched 
island is tormented beyond belief. Had it not, indeed, 
been an island, but a country with land borders, what has 
been happening could not have taken place. The people 
then could not have been prevented flying from it in thou- 
sands, and the land’s misery would have been visible to the 
whole world. If there was a physical boundary where a mal 
could stand and say, ‘ On one side Iam safe, and can lead a 
human life ; on the other I am either shot as a rebel, starved 
to death as a “ pacifico,” or plundered and neglected as 
soldier of Spain or a supporter of the Government, the 
agony of Cuba could not have gone on so long. As its, 
the island is distant and small, and therefore invisible. Men 
do not realise what is going on behind the ocean scree. 
Curiously enough, the cup of misery has by no means . 
be drunk solely or chiefly by the Cubans. In 4 
probability, if a census of suffering could be taken, * 
would be found that the men who have endured most 
have been the Spanish soldiers—boy recruits without 
physique or knowledge, and without leaders or mre 
or friends of any kind—who are “dumped” on to te 
island by the foolish and perverse tenacity of Spain, ® 
die of fever and starvation, Noone knows, no one ever 
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will know, exactly how many of the poor boys sent 
from Andalusia and Castile to Cuba have died since 
the war began. In all likelihood, however, nearly a 
hundred thousand have perished or become disabled, 
and there are probably at this moment another hun- 
dred and fifty thousand perishing, not in fighting, but 
by fever and famine. Spain has made truly heroic 
efforts to get the recruits out, but as soon as they are 
landed they are subjected to the most shameful neglect. 
Meantime the island has been ravaged as provinces used 
1o be ravaged in the Middle Ages,—first by the rebels, 
and then by the soldiers. No doubt things are a little 
better under Marshal Blanco than they were under 
General Weyler, but even he is powerless to stop the 
Cuban horror. The only hope is in the United States 
sternly declaring that the Spanish troops must leave the 
island, and that then the Cubans must be allowed to 
settle their own fate, and to decide whether thev will 
have autonomy or independence. That the United States 
would be morally justified in saying that the war must 
now end, and Cuba be given peace, we do not doubt 
for a moment. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


HE abuses connected with the passing of church 
patronage from one owner to another are not of 
modern growth. What is new about them is the sense 
that they are matters with which the law ought further to 
eoncern itself. We say “further concern itself,” because any 
one who has ever had occasion to ask the meaning of simony 
must be well aware that some of the finest and most 
subtle distinctions that have ever been drawn by counsel 
or Judges have their origin in that great subject. But 
for generations past advowsons and next presentations 
have been bought and sold, and until lately no one has 
been shocked. The most desirable feature of property is 
that it should easily pass from owner to owner. In pro- 
portion as difficulties are placed in the way of this process it 
becomes less valuable because harder to turn into money. 
What is true of property in general used to be held true of 
the special form which consists of the right to present to 
a benefice. But of late years a different feeling has grown 
up. We have come to look less at the points which 
church patronage has in common with other property, 
and more at the points which are peculiar to it. In this 
way people have come to see that property which consists 
inaright of presentation to a public office is property 
saddled with a trust. It may be difficult to enforce the 
trust,—difficult, that is, to ensure that the owner of 
the right to present to a living shall always exercise 
it properly. But we no longer think that it is no 
concern of anybody but himself how he exercises it. 
When a patron ostentatiously declares his superiority 
to all considerations save the amount of money he 
can make by his patronage, when he sells the next 
presentation to a benefice without any thought who the 
purchaser is, when he puts an advowson up to auction 
just as though it were a field or a crop, we feel somehow 
that the law ought to have prevented it, and that it argues 
a defect in the law that it was unable to prevent it. For 
many Sessions past Peers and commoners, Archbishops 
and laymen, have tried their hands at amending the law. 
Patronage Bills and Benefices Bills have been presented 
in one House and introduced in the other without any 
impression being made on the statute-book. They have 
passed through various ordeals, they have run the 
gauntlet in Committee of the whole House, ‘hey have 
been more politely but not less searchingly examined in 
Grand Committees. They have come very near to passing, 
and only failed because at the last moment the Leader of 
the House could not find an unoccupied day or hour to 
bestowonthem. And at length their authors have one and 
all come to see that there can be no certainty of getting 
any one of them through Parliament unless the Govern- 
ment make it their own. This year for the first time the 
Government have done what they have often been asked 
todo. At the head of the list of measures which will be 
laid before Parliament, if there is time to proceed with 
them, stand “ proposals for the prevention of certain 
recognised abuses in connection with church patronage.” 


We are sincerely glad that this promise has been given. 
Those who have striven to legislate on this subject have 
certainly not been idle. 


They have not asked Ministers 


to do for them what they were too indolent to do for 
themselves. They have spared no pains in their en- 
deavours to get their Bills through, and as soon as they 
have been defeated in one Session they have set about 
preparing for another. That they have taken all this 
trouble without anything coming of it has been no fault 
of theirs. It has been due to the growing impossibility of 
getting any contentious Bill through the House of Com- 
mons so long as it remains in the hands of a private 
Member. The framers of the various Bills have thus 
satisfied the test to which the legislative efforts of private 
Members are more and more subjected. They cannot 
expect to see their Bills converted into Acts of Parlia- 
ment while only their names are at the back of them. 
They cannot expect that the Government will derange the 
whole order of its business at the most critical period of 
the Session in order to bring about this result. Dut 
what they may look for, after their own persistence and 
the general conversion of the public mind have made the 
a i of the step evident, is to see the Cabinet take 
the matter into its own hands, and their own often- 
withdrawn proposals reappear as Government Bills. 
The Bishops in one House and the “Church” party 
in the other have earned and obtained this distinc- 
tion. The Church Patronage Bill of so many private 
Members now appears for the first time in the Queen’s 
Speech. Nor is it only their persistence that has made 
this victory well deserved; it is also the fact that the 
measure is eminently one which it behoves a Govern- 
ment to take into its own hands. So long as the Church 
is established she has a moral claim on the time of Parlia- 
ment for such legislation as her more urgent needs require. 
She cannot alter the law of her own mere will. She can- 
not remove a single abuse, however flagrant, without 
Parliamentary aid. She may see the very work for which 
she exists hampered and spoiled because Parliament re- 
fuses to give her the help she asks. What ground can a 
Government assign for refusing to listen to a petition 
which these circumstances make so reasonable. You will 
not, the Church says, let me legislate for myself and you 
will not legislate for me. Do which you please, but do 
not refuse to do either. There was a time, not very long 
back, when some Nonconformists were disposed to reply: 
‘You shall have no help from Parliament, even though 
that help be simply the removal of abuses which hinder 
your proper work, unless you will consent to be dis- 
established.’ That answer is no longer given. We know 
of no Nonconformist at this moment who would thug 
admit that he had his heel on the Church’s neck and that 
he meant to keep it there. But with this objection out of 
the way there is not one of any moment left. Supposing 
that the Bill handles the subject of church patronage i» 
the right way, it will meet with no open opposition. 


The words “certain recognised abuses in connection 
with church patronage” imply, no doubt, that the scope 
of the Bill will not be large. It will disappoint some 
ardent Church reformers whose desire is not merely to 
remove blots in the existing system, but to replace it by a 
wholly new system. That is not a disappointment with 
which we can feel any sympathy. We have no desire to 
see private patronage abolished. On the contrary, we 
think that it provides a most useful alternative to the some- 
what stereotyped appointments which are to be expected 
from the Crown and from the Bishops. But if patronage 
is to be retained some freedom of disposition must be 
retained also. A landowner, for example, finds himsel® 
obliged to sell his estate. So long as it was his he felt 
it a part of his duty to give the people living on it the 
best parson he could find. Now the estate has passed 
into other hands, and the new owner is animated by the 
same desire to see the benefice well filled. But if there is 
no possibility of selling the advowson it will naturally 
remain in the hands of the original patron, and of those 
who come after him. Their connection with the parish in 
which the estate lies is at an end, but they will go on 
appointing the parson. It is hardly possible to imagine 
a worse system than one which would retain private 
patronage while insisting on leaving it in hands which 
are no longer interested in its proper administration. 
All that is wanted, therefore, in regard to the sale 
of advowsons, is such additional provisions as_ shall 
ensure publicity, prevent scandal, and arm the Bishop 
with additional powers of refusing to institute an 








improper presentee. hen we turn to the sale of next 
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presentations, we shall find that they stand on a wholly 
different footing. A patron may wish, as we have seen, 
to sell an advowson because his connection with the 
parish has come to an end, or for some equally valid 
reason. But why should he wish to sell the next presenta- 
tion? Not because his connection with the parish has 
come to an end, for then he would sell the advowson. 
Not because he thinks the purchaser of the next presenta- 
tion the best man to have the living, for then he could 
give it to him when it fell vacant. What he really 
wishes to do is to make money by divesting himself 
of the right to present on a particular vacancy while 
retaining that right on all future occasions, in the hope 
of making more money by it. We can hardly con- 
ceive a transaction better calculated to have question- 
able results. Now and again, of course, it may bring a 
good man into a parish because he may wish to find work 
that suits him, and the patron will usually have no 
objection to selling the next presentation to a good man 
provided that the money is secure. But this is a matter 
of pure chance, and as public opinion sets itself more and 
more against the trade in next presentations it is a chance 
which is less and less likely to occur. If the Government 
measure does nothing more than take this abuse out of 
the way it will deserve a most cordial welcome. 








WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY? 
WN the Queen’s Speech we find a reference to that evergreen 
question of a teaching University for London as a 
sabject on which we may look for legislation. We do not 
propose to weary or perplex the reader with a discussion of 
the various schemes which have been put forward for years 
to secure the object in view. Rather would we ask the 
question, What isa University ? For, if London is at length 
to be endowed with a real University, it is very necessary 
that we should know what such an institution ought to be-— 
or at least that we should know what it ought not to be. It 
is rather humiliating to us that London should be the only 
great city or capital in the world without a University ; for 
we need scarcely point out that a mere Examining Board like 
that at Burlington Gardens, excellent as it may be, is nota 
University save in name. Every capital in Europe, save 
Lisbon, the Hague, and London, has its University; and 
three of these, the Sorbonne in Paris, and the Universities 
of Berlin and Vienna, are now the greatest teaching 
centres in Europe. New York and Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, contain great and well-equipped Universities ; 
Columbia, in New York, being one of the best appointed 
achools of learning in the world. Besides these, there are the 
old foundations of Harvard and Yale, whose achievements 
have been so honourable to New England. Sydney and 
Melbourne, Capetown and Toronto, also have their Univer- 
sities, which are of considerable importance, and which 
redeem these new countries from the reproach of mere 
materialism in life and thought. Of our old and unique 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge there is no need to 
speak ; and,.imperfect though their structure is, the Scottish 
Universities have achieved results beyond all praise. It is 
London, almost alone of great cities, which can show no great 
seat of learning within her walls. The fact is not creditable 
to the world’s greatest city; but now that some attempt is to 
be made to do away with this reproach, let us see how the 
Jniversities of the world may be classified, what is the pre- 
‘vailing tendency as to the academic ideal, and what are the 
factors which any University worthy of London ought to 
embrace. 

Roughly speaking, there are five types of the modern 
University, which we may classify as the French, the 
German, the English, the Scottish, and the American. 
Colonial Universities have followed more or less the English 
type, and need not be particularly specified; while in 
most Continental countries the German type prevails. It 
is sad to note, by the way, the great decline in the 
Universities of Spain and Italy, so great and beneficent in 
the Middle Ages. Salamanca is little more than a name, 
while Padua and Bologna, perhaps at one time the greatest 
Eeropean Universities next to Paris, though by no means 
destitute of important scholars, have no longer their ancient 
fame. To return to our first type, that of France. Here 
@e have had for a century a great centralised academic 








system, organised by Napoleon. France is the literary 
country par excellence, and in science it is second to none; 
yet the thinkers of France have not generally approved the 
rigid centralisation of Napoleon as applied to so fluid ang 
subtle a matter as culture. They have complained of the 
system as fettering intellect and as fatal to originality, ang 
they have pointed to the superior results obtained under the 
German system of free culture. The Universities haye 
been organised under the Collége de Franee, and insteaq 
of being independent seats of learning, each with itg 
own individuality, they have been, as it were, local 
bureaux of a great central department. Recently the 
views of the critics have partly prevailed, and there has 
been some decentralisation, and greater freedom has been 
imparted, with the result that private generosity has been 
stimulated, and the University of Montpelier in particular 
has been enriched by large donations. The founding of the 
Ecole Libre in Paris has also stimulated liberty as contrasted 
with routine, and Paris is now beyond all question the fore. 
most school of political science in the world, even German 
and American students repairing thither. We may say, 
therefore, that the French type of a bureaucratic University 
is almost self-condemned, and that it is being largely modified 
to-day. This is due in no small degree to the influence of 
Germany, whose Universities are her most precious posses- 
sions, to which is attributed by some French critics the rapid 
rise of German power after generations of weakness and 
strife. There is no centralised system of culture in Ger. 
many, each University is independent, each has its own 
characteristics, and each has been free, though it is 
hazardous to say whether under the present rule in Germany 
this freedom will continue. The German University is not 
residential, its students live where they choose without any 
collegiate discipline, but with curious customs and obligations 
of honour of their own. Essentially the German University 
is exactly what the University of Paris was in the Middle 
Ages,—a great teaching corporation; and this must be held 
to be the chief function of a University. In our time the 
Universities of Berlin and Leipzig have been the greatest 
centres of teaching in the world. Merely to name tbeir 
leading professors is to indicate the best that has been done 
in thought and research—Ranke, Helmholtz, Von Sybel, 
Curtius, Mommsen, Virchow, Fechner, Pfleiderer, Treitschke, 
Hofmann, Wundt—no other seats of learning can yield such 
names. The intellectual life of Germany is expressed by the 
University as it is not either in France or England. Mill, 
Spencer, Grote, Huxley would in Germany have been Uni- 
versity professors; here they were unconnected with any 
University. This is not only true of the University of to-day, 
it was true of Germany at an earlier date. Kant and Hegel 
were University professors, and even so unacademic a 
personage as Goethe spent years at two Universities, Leipzig 
and Strassburg. <A free teaching institution reaching even 
the lower classes (we have known a milkman take the 
Doctorate of Philosophy at Leipzig), tending to immense 
specialism, but embracing all knowledge and expressing the 
highest ideal of the nation’s culture,—such is the German 
University. 


The English type is different. Here we have the collegiate 
system with its reminiscences of school discipline, and its 
esthetic charm unknown to the German University. The 
chief drawbacks to Oxford and Cambridge are the low 
standards for the majority, the excessive competition, and 
the comparative absence of what the Americans call “ post- 
graduate” work. There is too much of the school element, 
too little of the serious work of the mature student. The 
Universities have not yet quite recovered from the effects 
of those generations of cultivated ignorance and lettered 
idleness so severely exposed by Gibbon and Adam Smith. 
On the other hand, the strength of Oxford and Cambridge 
lies in their deep humanity, their lofty standard of life, 
their aloofness from everything that is vulgar, mercenary, 
or partisan. They recall to an age crammed with facts the 
old Greek idea, that beauty is even more important an aim 
than knowledge. It is to be hoped that, on the one hand, 
they may soon receive needed pecuniary aid, for they are 
falling behind in equipment; and that, on the other, they may 
not be too much “popularised.” We freely acknowledge 
the good of the “Extension” movement, but it is well to 
understand that a University never can be made, and ought 
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not to be made, a “ popular” institution. Let every efficient 
person have the easiest access to its portals, but recollect that 
it is for the few, not for the many. It would almost seem as 
though the Scottish Universities afforded a standing contra- 
diction to this last doctrine, for they are for the many. But 
then Scotland is an almost unique country ; learning is valued 
there as it is not valued in England, and the tradition, so 
honourable to the Scottish people, dates from the Reforma- 
tion. Scotland’s Universities are as characteristic of the soil 
as are those of Germany. Like the latter, they are teaching 
institutions essentially, but their popular character makes the 
teaching of a too elementary kind. It is quaint to entera 
Sectch lecture-room and to hear professors of world-wide 
reputation taking a class in what is practically school work. 
We have the deepest respect for these hardy schools of the 
intellectual virtues, but they are too much given to elementary 
work to be as effective for culture as they should be. 


We now come to the American Universities, by which we 
mean the greater institutions of culture, not the hundreds of 
petty Colleges to be found in all parts of America. Some of 
these, in our judgment, come nearer to the ideal of a true 
University than any of the other types. Beginning on the 
old English collegiate system, they have broadened out into 
vast and splendidly endowed institutions of universal learn- 
ing, have assimilated some German features, and have com- 
bined successfully College routine and discipline with mature 
and advanced work. Harvard and Princeton were originally 
English Colleges; now, without entirely abandoning the 
College system, they are great semi-German seats of learn- 
ing. Johns Hopkins at Baltimore is purely of the German 
type with no residence, and only a few plain lecture-rooms, 
library, and museums. Columbia, originally an old English 
College (its name was King’s, changed to Columbia at the 
Revolution), is now perhaps the first University in America, 
magnificently endowed, with stately buildings, and with a 
school of political and legal science second only to that of Paris. 
Cornell, intended by its generous founder to be a sort of 
cheap glorified technical institute, has grown into a great 
seat of culture. The quadrangles and lawns of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton almost recall Oxford and Cambridge; 
their lecture-rooms, laboratories, and post-graduate studies 
hint of Germany, where nearly all American teachers of the 
present generation have been educated. 


What, then, should our new University of London be like 
if we get it? What type should it follow of those we have 
glanced at? On the whole, it seems to us that the American 
type would suit our purpose best. The old French Napoleonic 
type is ont of the question, modified as it is being in France 
itself. Oxford and Cambridge are unique and cannot be re- 
produced in London even if it were desirable. The Scottish 
Universities are admirable in their way, but they are too much 
in the nature of high schools. Germany is supreme in learn- 
ing, but she has not the xsthetic charm of the academic 
grove, which we do hold to be an invaluable agency in the 
formation of a high and gracious type of character. We can- 
not reproduce in London the academic repose of Harvard em- 
bowered in sylvan calm out of the way of all business and noise ; 
but we can take in some measure the Harvard and Columbia 
models, and combine them, say, on a Berlin superstructure. 
We need a big sum of money—two millions would be scarcely 
too much—and we need a great space—say at Westminster— 
filled with noble buildings where every subject known to man 
will be taught, where great libraries, museums, art galleries, and 
laboratories shall be found, and yet where the ideal of culture 
shall be exalted over the ideal of accumulation of knowledge. 
The standard should be high, alike as regards entrance and 
degrees, and the payment of teachers should be sufficiently 
high to prevent able men from being attracted to the other 
side of the Atlantic. Is this too large and noble an aim to be 
realised in the world’s greatest and richest city ? 





THE SELFISHNESS OF ENGLISHMEN. 

HE German newspapers have been talking about the 
habitual selfishness of England, and denouncing the 
selfish policy which she always pursues. No doubt, rightly 
or wrongly, those who think evil of us on the Continent regard 
Us as a specially selfish Power. The fact that we are the only 
Power which gives the foreigner absolute equality of treat- 
ment wherever our flag flies, counts apparently for nothing in 








their eyes. It is valueless against the international con- 
tention that we are a selfish Power. To argue with such a 
convention would be simply waste of breath. Besides, when 
regarded as entities or artificial persons all States seem 
selfish. As a rule, they are obliged to consider their own in- 
terests. We shall not, then, make any attempt to consider 
whether the accusations so freely brought against us as @ 
nation are or are not well founded. It is, however, worth while 
to ask whether, as a rule, individual Englishmen are apt to be 
specially selfish,—whether, that is, selfishness is a national 
characteristic. It would seem natural to begin the discussion of 
such a problem as this by an attempt at a definition of selfish- 
ness, for, as Coleridge said, “in morals, politics, and philo- 
sophy no useful discussion can be entered upon unless we 
begin by understanding the terms we employ.” Yet in spite 
of this incontrovertible proposition, we shall make no attempt 
to produce a definition of selfishness, for in this case, at any 
rate, a helpful definition is impossible. The best way of 
arriving at an understanding of selfishness is not to define, 
but, as it were, to observe. Though we cannot lay down in 
set terms what selfishness is, we all know a selfish man when 
we see him. We can best get to a true understanding of 
selfishness by observing what are the fruits of selfishness, and 
what conditions forbid the existence of the quality. 


Unguestionably, selfishness and good manners cannot keep 
house together. The selfish man never has really good 
manners. No doubt good manners, in the dancing-master’s 
sense, are not in the least incompatible with selfish- 
ness. A man may be hat in hand to every one he meets, 
may never say a rade or achurlish thing, may make the most 
exquisite bows and appear to spare everybody’s feelings, and 
yet be the most detestably egotistical creature alive. If, 
however, a man has good manners in the best sense, there 
is little room for selfishness. You cannot have perfect self- 
control, be helpful to those in distress or difficulty, patient and 
kind to people who are troublesome and aggressive, unwilling 
to take offence and ready to sacrifice your own comfort and 
convenience, without having the essentials of good manners, 
and without also being unselfish in a high degree. But 
certainly the average Englishman in all classes compares 
very favourably with the men of other races in the exhibition 
of these essential parts of good manners. Contrast what 
follows when a street accident occurs abroad with a similar 
incident in London. When a horse and cab come to grief in 
London four or five men are certain to appear, and to take an 
enormous amount of trouble to help the cabman ont of his 
difficulties. Some one is instantly found offering to sit on 
the horse’s head, and when the right moment comes three or 
four more will seize the body of the hansom and heave it ap 
quite regardless of the trouble and labour. They get nothing 
whatever, as a rule, for doing this, and will quite as readily 
do it for a cabman whose cab was empty at the time of the 
accident as for one who had a fare who might’ possibly- 
“stand drinks.” As soon as the horse is up and started 
again, the men who have put themselves to very considerable 
trouble, and run some risk of getting a hand or foot crushed, 
disappear without even waiting to be thanked. They regard 
it as the right and natural thing to help a man ont of a 
“tight place.” On the Continent no such obligation to help 
seems to be felt by the crowd. They stand by and 
either stare with stupid eyes or else make sarcastic re- 
marks. The present writer remembers seeing an accident 
to a Paris cab, when no assistance whatever was offered to 
the cabman by the bystanders. There were plenty of jeers, 
however; and when the horse in his struggles finally sat 
down on his haunches after the manner of Mr. Briggs’s horse 
in Leech’s immortal picture, the wag of the party suggested 
with great gusto that the horse was “wn cheval d’Hippo- 
drome,” and was, no doubt, about to perform. Again, it 
is notorious that though a Frenchman, or an Italian, or 
a German will be formally very polite to a lady in a rail- 
way-carriage, and will raise his hat many times, it will 
seldom occur to him to render any help if anything 
disagreeable happens. His duty stops at politeness. An 
Englishman, on the other hand, will look as awkward as 
may be, and will keep his hat jammed over his forehead and 
his newspaper in front of his eyes while a lady is getting into 
the carriage. If, however, there is any need for real assistance 
he will, as a rule, give it most readily. As a rule, too, 
Englishmen do not show panic so easily as foreigners. Bat 
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is not this to a great extent because they are less, not more, 
selfish ? The selfish man thinks so entirely of himself that at 
the moment of danger he acts as if he were the sole person in 
peril. But when a couple of hundred or a couple of thousand 
men are in danger, and all thinking only of how to avoid it, 
we obtain the results which we call panic. When a panic 
does not take place it is in a large measure due to the fact 
that each individual has looked a little beyond himself, 
and considered the interests of the whole body of people. 
“T could bolt now; it will be all right for me personally ; but 
my bolting will be followed by an ugly rush, and very likely 
a big disaster.” Therefore he remains. It is when and because 
men speak like that to themselves that panics are prevented. 
Another proof that Englishmen are not selfish is, we think, 
to be found in the fact that their amour propre is not easily 
wounded. When people are thinking chietly of themselves 
they are almost sure to be very sensitive about their personal 
dignity and personal feelings. The selfish, and so self-centred, 
man sees offence in things which a man of better nature 
passes without notice. Butitis notorious that Englishmen do 
not have their amour propre wounded half so easily as do most 
other races. Again, the English are not as a race suspicious. 
Bat suspicion and selfishness almost invariably go together. 
The selfish man is so intent upon himself and his own 
interests, and so determined, come what may, to get the best 
for himself, that he is always inclined to believe that some one 
is attacking him, or is going to get from him what he so ardently 
desires for himself. 


Granted that, on the whole, the English are not a selfish 
race, it is interesting to inquire what classes of the community 
skow specially the quality of unselfishness. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, taken as a whole, the poor in England 
are more unselfish than the rich. As our readers know, we 
often regard with great regret the ill-judged disputes between 
employers and employed, and specially deplore the pertinacity 
with which the men will misjudge their own true interests, and 
‘try rather to injure the masters than help themselves. But 
though we cannot say that the right and power to strike is 
as a rule wisely and judiciously used, we cannot but admit 
the splendid loyalty and unselfishness shown by the men, Take 
the late strike. The men were, we hold, doing an impossible and 
foolish thing, but that does not blind us to the fact that it was 
a very unselfish thing as it appeared tothem. Practically, 
they were trying to insist that the work should be made to 
go round as far as possible, and that the good workman 
should not get more than the bad one. As no man thinks 
himself inefficient, that care for the less able was distinctly 
unselfish. And here again we may find proof that the 
English are not a selfish race. Nowhere else in the world do 
workmen hold so loyally together, and are so careful of a 
common interest. Elsewhere strikes collapse from what is in 
weality the selfishness of the workmen. In truth, the way 
in which Englishmen throughout life will combine, and com- 
bine loyally, is a proof of unselfishness. It is the same in 
play as in work. The very essence of good play in cricket 
and in football is unselfishness. The man who is known to 
play “jealous,” to play, that is, for his own hand, and so not 
to “play the game,” never wins the full meed of praise either 
on the football or the cricket field. But though we think 
that the verdict, “No bill,” will be given when the English 
race is arraigned for selfishness, we do not wish to talk 
as if the ordinary Englishman were an unfledged angel. He 
is anything but tiat. He is unamiable, morose, melancholy, 
contradictory, difficult to live with, a worshipper of success, 
dull of intellect, and obstinate. He has, in fact, plenty of 
bad national characteristics which are specially his own. 
The more frankly these are acknowledged, however, the more 
necessary it is to defend the ordinary Briton from the 
accusation of selfishness, which does not of right belong to 
bim. 





ANIMALS UNDERGROUND. 
A* interesting find of buried treasure has just been 
credited to a mole. Coins were seen shining in the 
earth of a freshly cast-up mole-hill at Penicuick, near Edin- 
burgh, and a search showed that the mole had driven his 
gallery through a hoard of ancient coins of the date of 
Edward I. 


Men of all countries seem agreed in regarding the work of 
enimals underground as something quite normal and common- 





place. Perhaps the best instance of this was the view long 
held by the Ostiaks of North [Siberia that the mammothg 
whose bodies and bones they found embedded in the frozen 
soil were “only” gigantic moles which worked deep down 
below ground, but were unlucky enough to come too near the 
top, and so were frozen! The facts are, however, in very 
strong contradiction to this view of the subterranean 
life of animals. Life underground and in the dark ig 
absolutely contrary to the normal habits, tastes, and struc. 
ture of almost all animals except the very fow, like 
the common moles, tuco-tuco, and the marsupial sand-moleg, 
which obtain their food below the earth-surface as diving birds 
catch fish below the sea-surface. It is almost an inversion of 
their normal way of life, and is probably due to some such 
compulsion as has also forced many animals to become 
nocturnal. Nor is it doubtfal that if once this necessity were 
removed their tendency would be to abandon this unnatural 
life, and return to the regions of light. How strong the 
pressure must have been which forced them underground may 
be gathered from the list of English terrestrial mammals, 
Twelve of these are bats; but of the remaining twenty. 
nine no less than sixteen, or more than half, live either wholly 
or partly underground. ‘The list includes the fox, three 
shrews, the mole, the badger, the otter, three species of 
mice, two rats, three voles, and the rabbit. Besides there 
are several species of birds, as widely different in habit as 
the stormy petrels, sand-martins, puffins, sheldrake ducks, 
and the kingfisher, which for a time live in holes excavated in 
the earth. To abandon the sun, to bask in whose rays is to 
most animals one of the most agreeable of physical enjoy- 
ments, is an almost greater sacrifice than the relinquish. 
ment of fresh air. Yet the sacrifice is made, and the 
creatures, though not without occasional suffering and loss of 
health directly attributable to this cause, have succeeded in 
adapting themselves with great success to the new conditions. 
It might well be that the measure of this success decreased in 
proportion to the completeness with which the different 
species have adopted the underground habit and abandoned 
light and air. But in normal conditions this is not the case, 
The fox, whom we take to be the last of English mammals to 
become a burrower and dweller in holes—largely owing to the 
increase of foxhunting and multiplication of packs of hounds 
—is an animal which spends as little time there as it can help, 
and has never ceased to suffer in health from the change. The 
earths become tainted, the foxes contract mange, and the spread 
of this fatal disease has increased yearly as they have become 
more subterranean, and by taking their food into the earths 
have converted them into larders as well as sleeping-places. 
How most of the burrowing animals find life endurable at all 
is difficult to discover. No one who has seen colliers 
coming for their lamps and about to descend into the 
pit can have failed to note the marks of physical strain 
exhibited by all,—from old men to boys. As each man 
or lad comes up and shouts the number of his lamp, the 
harsh loud voices, the over-wrought lines of the face, and 
the general air of tension show that, however well satisfied 
the pitman is with his calling, he at least is not yet 
adapted to the underground life. But burrowing animals 
are among the merriest of the merry; there are few 
creatures more full of gaiety and buoyant spirits than a 
prairie-dog, or even a sandhill-rabbit ; and we have only once 
seen an animal grimy from attempted burrowing, and that 
was an opossum whicb mistook a chimney for a hole in a 
hollow tree. Some have coats so close and fine that sand 
runs off them like water does from feathers; others have 
“shivering muscles,” by which they can shake their jackets 
without taking them off. Rats, however, do object to some 
forms of dust, and will not burrow in it. An old Suffolk rat- 
catcher always laid ashes in the runs made by them beneath 
brick floors. His theory on the subject was that the ashes 
“fared to make them snufile.” But even if earth, dust, and 
clay do not adhere to the animals’ coats when burrowing, the 
danger, or at least the discomfort, to the delicate surface of 
the eye would seem to afford an almost constant source of 
uneasiness to creatures burrowing in loose soil. But the eyes 
of most burrowing creatures are by no means protected 
against such damage. If the rat and the rabbit had a horn 
plate over their eyes, as a snake has, or overhanging eyebrows 
and deeply sunk orbits, the modification would be at once 
explained by evolution; but they exhibit no such modification 
whatever. On the contrary, both of them have prominent, 
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rather staring eyes, without protection, and no eyelashes 
to speak of. We believe that, just as divers learn to 
keep their eyes open under water without feeling pain, 
so many of the mining animals can endure the presence 
of dust and grit on the eye without discomfort. Tame 
rats will allow dust or fine sand to rest on the eyeball 
withont trying to remove it; and it may be inferred that 
rabbits, mice, voles, and shrews can do the same. The mole’s 
eyes have become so atrophied, that when a mole is skinned 
the eyes come off with the skin; but this is probably not 
because the mining hurts the eye, but because the mole, 
having learnt to work by scent and touch, had little further 


use for sight. 
‘Ventilation, or rather the want of it, must be another diffi- 
ulty in the underground life of almost all mammals. The 
rabbit aad the rat secure a current of air by forming a bolt- 
hole in connection with their system of passages; but the 
fox, the badger, and many of the field voles and mice seem 
indifferent to any such precaution. There is no doubt that 
whatever gave the first impulse to burrow, many animals look 
apon this, to us, most unpleasant exertion as a form of actual 
amusement. It also confers a right of property. Prairie- 
dogs constantly set to work to dig holes merely for the 
love of the thing. If they cannot have a suitable place to 
exercise their talent in, they will gnaw into boxes or chests 
of drawers, and there burrow, to the great detriment of the 
clothes therein contained. In an enclosed prairie-dog “town” 
they have been known to mine until the superincumbent earth 
collapsed and buried the greater number. A young prairie- 
dog let loose in a small gravel-floored house instantly dug a 
hole large enough to sit in, turned round in it, and bit the 
first person who attempted to touch him. Property gave him 
courage, for before he had been as meek asa mouse. It is 
noticeable that the two weakest and least numerous of our 
mice, the dormouse and the harvest-mouse, do not burrow, 
but make nests; and that these do not multiply or maintain 
their numbers like the burrowing mice and voles. But the 
fact that there are members of very closely allied species, 
some of which do burrow, while others do not, seems 
to indicate that the habit is an acquired one. In this 
connection it is worth noting that many animals which do not 
burrow at other times, form burrows in which to conceal and 
protect their young, or, if they do burrow, make a different 
kind of a more elaborate character. Among these nursery 
burrows are those of the dog, the fox, the sand-martin, 
the kingfisher, and the sheldrake. Fox-hound litters never 
do so well as when the mother is allowed to make a 
ourrow on the sunny side of a straw stack. In time 
she will work this 5ft. or 6ft. into the stack, and keep 
the puppies at the far end, while she lies in the entrance. 
Vixens either dig or appropriate a clean burrow for their 
cubs, which is a natural habit, or, at any rate, one acquired 
previously to the use of earths by adult foxes. 


The sand-martins are, however, the most complete examples 
of creatures which have taken to underground life entirely to 
protect their young, and abandon it with joy the instant these 
have flown. How far the kingfisher and the sheldrake con- 
tribute to the making of the burrows in which they lay their 
eggs is doubtful, but it is a very notable change of habit 
in birds of such strong flight and open-air, active habits. It 
may be paralleled by the case of the stormy petrels and fork- 
tailed petrels, true ocean birds, which, nevertheless, abandon 
the sea and air to dig deep holes in the soil of the Hebridean 
islets, and rear their young in these dark and tortuous 
passages. Rabbits, rats, and some other rodents make a 
nursery burrow of a very rudimentary kind, having only 
one opening which the mothers close up when leaving 
the nest. This probably gives the clue to the process 
by which the true “underground animals” have been 
evolved. First they scratched holes in which to shelter their 
young. Then they made use of the same device to pro- 
tect themselves, and acquired much greater skill in work- 
ing, and some modifications of coats and claws to do this 
with comfort and effect. In time the habit became so easy 
that its exercise afforded them pleasure; and thus we have 
the spectacle of the prairie-dog who digs holes for amuse- 
ment. Another primitive instinct may also have contributed 
to develop the burrowing habit, that of burying food. Dogs 
will scratch rudimentary burrows to do this, and there is no 


felt the burrowing impulse in this connection. Some tame 
rats kept in a cage where they could not burrow were 

recently seen to cover their food up with small pebbles which 

they fetched from the floor, but had it been possible to make 

a hole and so secrete it, they would no doubt have done so. 





THE SILENT WARFARE OF THE SUBMARINE 
WORLD. 


LL imaginative minds are inevitably impressed by the 
solemn grandeur of the sea. Some shudder at its awful 
loneliness, its apparent illimitability, its air of brooding, age- 
less mystery in calm. Others are most affected by its unchain- 
able energy, the terror of its gigantic billows, its immeasurable 
destructiveness in storms. Yet others, a less numerous class, 
ponder over its profundities of rayless gloom and uniform 
cold, where unthinkable pressures bear upon all bodies, so 
that cylinders of massive steel are flattened into discs, and 
water percolates through masses of metal as though they were 
of muslin. But there is yet another aspect of the oceanic 
wonders that engage the meditations of comparatively few, 
and this is perhaps the most marvellous of them all. 


Placid and reposefual, tempest-tossed or current-whirled, 
the unchangeable yet unresting surface of the ocean reveals 
to the voyager no inkling of what is going on below its mobile 
mask, and even when furrowed deepest by the mighty but in- 
visible ploughshare of the storm, how slight is the effect felt 
20 ft. deep. Yet in those soundless abysses of shade beneath 
the waves a war is being incessantly waged which knows no 
truce, ruthless, unending, and universal. On earth the 
struggle for existence is a terrible one, exciting all our 
sympathies when we witness its pitilessness, being our- 
selves by some happy accident outside the arena. Nature, 
“red in tooth and claw,” weeding out the unfit by the 
operation of her inexorable laws, raises many a doubting 
question in gentle souls as to why all this suffering 
should be necessary. They see but a portion of the re- 
versed pattern woven by the eternal looms. But the fauna 
of the land are by an enormous majority herbivorous, mild 
in their habits, and terrified at the sight of blood. Even the 
carnivora, fierce and ravenous as are their instincts, do not 
devour one another except in a few insignificant and abnormal 
cases, such as wolves driven mad by starvation. Mauch less 
do they eat their own offspring, although there are many 
instances of this hideous appetite among the herbivores, 
which are familiar to most of us. In striking contrast to these 
conditions, the tribes of ocean are all devourers of each 
other, and, with the exception of the mammalia and 
the sharks, make no distinction in favour of their 
own fruit. One single instance among the inhabitants of 
the sea furnishes us with a variation. The halicone, dugong, 
or manatee (Sirenia), now nearly extinct, are without doubt, 
eaters of herbage only. This they gather along the shores 
whose waters are their habitat, or cull from the shallow 
sea bottoms. For all the rest, they are mutually de- 
pendent upon each other’s flesh for life, unscrupulous, 
unsatisfied, and vigorous beyond belief. ‘Vz Victis” is 
their motto, and the absence of all other food their sole and 
sufficient excuse. Viewed dispassionately, this law of inter- 
dependence direct is a beneficent one in spite of its apparent 
cruelty. Vast as is the sea, the fecundity of most of its 
denizens is well known to be so great that without effective 
checks always in operation it must rapidly become putrid and 
pestilential from the immense accumulation of decaying 
animal matter. As things are, the life of a fish from first to 
last is a series of miraculous escapes. As ova, their enemies 
are sO numerous, even their own parents greedily devouring 
the quickening spawn, that it is hard to understand how any 
are overlooked and allowed to become fish. Yet as fry, 
after providing food for countless hordes of hungry foes, they 
are still sufficiently numerous to impress the imagination as 
being in number like the sands of the sea. And so, always 
being devoured by millions, they progress towards maturity, 
at which perhaps one billionth of those deposited as ova 
arrive. This infinitesimal remnant isa mighty host requiring 
such supplies of living organisms for its daily food as would 
make an astronomer dizzy to enumerate. And every one is 
fat and vigorous; must be, since none but the fittest can have 
survived. Their glittering myriads move in mysteriously 





doubt that the rats, hamsters, field-voles, and other rodents 
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an escort of insatiable monsters such as whales, sharks, &c. ; 
while legions of sea-fowl above descend and clamorously 
take their tiny toll. In due season they arrive within the 
range of man. He spreads his nets and loads his vessels, 
but all his spoils, however great they may appear to him, are 
but the crumbs of the feast, the skimmings of the pot. 

This marvellous system of supply and demand is, of course, 
seen in its highest development near land, or at any rate 
where the bed of the sea is comparatively near the surface, as 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, the Agulhas Banks, and 
many others. But in the deepest waters of the ocean far 
from any shore there are immense numbers of swift predatory 
fish, such as the bonito, the dolphin (coryphzxna), and the 
albacore. Mammalia also, like the porpoise, grampus, and 
rorqual, require enormous supplies of fish for their sus- 
tenance, and never fail to find them. As we ascend the 
scale of size the struggle becomes majestic, a war of 
Titans, such as no arena on earth has seen since the 
Deluge. The imagination recoils dismayed before the 
thought of such a spectacle as is afforded by the gigantic 
cachalot descending to the murky depths where in awfal 
state the hideous Kraken broods. No other name befits this 
inexpressible monster as well as the old Norse epithet bestowed 
in bygone days upon the greatest of the mollusca by terrified 
fisher-folk of Scandinavia. Vast, formless, and insatiable, 
he crouches in those fathomless silences like the living 
embodiment of sin, an ever-craving abysmal mouth sur- 
rounded by a Medusa-like web of unresting arms. His 
enormous flaccid bulk needs a continual holocaust to supply 
its flood of digestive juices, and that need is abundantly 
supplied. Then comes the doughty leviathan from above, and 
in noiseless majesty of power, disdaining subterfuge, rushes 
straight to the attack, every inch of his great frame mutely 
testifying to the enormous pressure of the superincumbent 
sea. Sometimes, stifling for air, the whale rises to the 
surface dragging upward his writhing prey, though almost 
as bulky as himself. In his train follow the lesser monsters 
eager for their share, and none of the fragments are lost. 

But see the grampus hur! himself like some flying elephant 
into the “ brown” of a school of scared porpoises. In vain do 
they flee at headlong speed anywhither. The enemy pursues, 
he overtakes, he swallows at a gulp, even as do his victims the 
lesser creatures upon which they fatten in their turn. So 
with the huge mackerel, which seamen call the albacore, 
although as far as one can see there is no difference between 
him and the tunny of the Mediterranean but in size. What 
havoc he makes among a school of his congeners the bonito. 
A hungry lion leaping into the midst of a flock of deer will 
seize one, and retire to devour it quietly. But this monster 
clashes his jaws continually as he rushes to and fro among 
the panic-stricken hosts, scattering their palpitating frag- 
ments around him in showers. In like manner do his victims 
play the destroyers’ part in their turn. Yonder flight of silvery 
creatures whose myriads cast a dense shade over the bright sea 
are fleeing for life, for beneath them, agape for their inevit- 
able return, are the serried ranks of their ravenous pursuers, 
Birds intercept the aerial course of the fugitives, who are in 
evil case indeed whithersoever they flee. But descending 
the scale, we shall find the persecuted Exoceta also on the 
warpath in their thousands after still smaller prey. 


Time would fail to tell of the ravages of the swordfish, also 
a mackerel of great size and ferocity, who launches himself 
torpedo-like at the bulky whale, the scavenger-shark, or a 
comrade, with strict impartiality. And of the “killer” whale, 
eatey of the tongue only of the mysticetus; the thresher- 
shark, 2ider and abettor of the killer; or the sawfish, who 
disembowels his prey that his feeble teeth may have tender 
food. Their warfare knows no armistice, they live but to eat 
and be eaten in their turn, and as to eat they must fight, the 
battle rages evermore. The dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of cruelty, but they are peaceful compared 
with the dark places of the sea. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE COST OF THE WAR. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1z,—It was Sunday, and over the quiet landscape brooded a 
Sabbath calm. In the fallow, where the teams had left them 
yesterday, the ploughs were idle, speaking cf toil past and to 











come, while far away up the slope to the crest of the knoll} 
stretched a broad field of fresh young wheat,—earnest of 
that toil’s fruition, and symbol of life that springs ever anew 
from decay and death. There was scarce sufficient wind to 
ruffle the tender green shoots, or stir the crisp brown carpet 
of leaves in the dark woods standing in ordered stillness along 
the course of the stream. Above the homestead a thin blue 
line of smoke curled lazily upward to lose itself in the grey 
heavens. Though but the first month of the year, the air 
was so soft that the cattle were grazing in the open meadow; 
they raised their heads and drew round the gate when they 
heard the “fogger’s” or “fodderer’s” step approaching, 
“Cup, cup, cup,” he called, and with meek dignity the 
fragrant, dewy-lipped cows made their stately way across the 
road and into the yard, where racks of sweet-scented hay 
awaited them. The “fogger,” a mild-faced old man with 
faded blue eyes, shut the yard-doors behind them, and his 
duties for the day being over, he betook him to the little 
thatched cottage under the wood where his wife sat solitary 
by the fire. Time was when a crowd of merry children had 
clustered about the hearth, but the nestlings had flown, 
leaving old John and his wife to end their married life ag 
they had begun it, “ just me an’ my missus.” The daughters 
were married or in serviee, the sons in various situations; 
one of the latter was a soldier fighting his country’s battles in 
far-off India, and many a night the mother lay awake think. 
ing of her boy in that mysterious country, which she knew 
only as “over ther,” “t’other country,” or “furrin parts,” 
To-day when the fogger entered he found a visitor in the 
kitchen, It was Miss Grace from the parsonage, who often 
dropped in on Sundays, knowing she would find her humble 
friends at home on that day. “Good arternoon, Miss,” he 
said, touching his hat, but not removing it, for the labourer 
seldom sits bare-headed, even in the chimney-corner. “I 
was just a-astin’ if them black men wurn’t pretty nigh all 
killed by this time,” remarked his wife. “I seed t’other 
wik in the paper as more’n five hunderd on ’em ud been 
shooted, and that’s a sight o’ folk more’n ther be in-our 
village.”—“I am afraid there are a good many left to fight, 
Sarah. How is your son Frank ?”—“’Ee wur very well when 
we larst yeard from un—they’d ’ad a ter’ble lot o’ fightin’ 
just afore ’ee sent ’is letter. Would you like to read it, 
Miss? ”—“ Very much,” and Miss Grace stretched out her 
hand for the closely written sheets. At this moment there 
was a knock at the door, and a little woman, dressed in black, 
with a deeply furrowed face, entered the room and nodded a 
greeting to the fogger and his wife. ‘ Well, for sure, if it 
ain’t Martha Roberts!” said the latter,—“ an ’ow be Martha?” 
—* Middlin’, very middlin’. I thowt as ’ow I’d like to ‘ave a 
walk over an’ ast ow you was. I s’pwose you’ve yeard about 
my poor Barney?” and Mrs. Roberts put up her handker- 
chief.—‘* Yes, pooer chap, but I never yeard ’ow ’twas nor 
nothink ; you med tell we, Patty, I can feel for you, seein’ as 
I’ve a buoy over ther same as you ’ad. Oh blesh yon, you 
needn’t mind she,” as the other glanced at the young lady,— 
“that’s only Miss Grace from the vick’ridge, she likes to 
year about them as is gone fur sojers.”—“’Twas young Mr. 
Home as comes from these parts an’ is a orficer in 
Barney’s and your Frank’s rigiment—the Oxfordshire—as 
wrote an’ told I about it. In the tallygram as comed 
a month ago, it on’y said as ’ee wur killed. Poor 
Barney, ’ee knaw, was in Ireland, an’ ’ee volumteered for 
to goo to the war. Well ’ee ‘adn’t a-bin ther two days afore 
they gets a-fightin’, an’ in the battle Barney gets shot in the 
leg. One o’ the orficers knelt down wi’ the bullets all a-flyin’ 
like ’ail about ’em, an’ ’ee tried to squench the blood, but 
*twarn’t no manner o’ use, and up ’ee picked my buoy on ‘is 
back, an’ run wi’ un to put un under a bit 0’ rock, but as ’ee 
was a-goin’ a bullet struck my Barney in the tempil of ‘is 
’ead, an’ killed un dreckly minnit.”—* Ah, ’is time was come,” 
ejaculated the fogger, “an’ when ’tis so, nothink can’t save 
a man.” Mrs. Roberts wiped her eyes. “Ay, twas the 
Lord’s will to take un, an’ we dursn’t murmur agen ’im, but 
oh my buoy, my buoy!” and she sobbed helplessly. Sarab 
waited until her visitor’s grief had somewhat abated, then 
she whispered to Miss Grace, “ Read the letter ala-oud, Miss, 
mebbe it’ll do she good to year it.” The young lady began: 
“Lundi Kotal camp 31/12/97. Dere mother i now takes the 
pleasure of ansering your kind and most welcom litter” 
[“Em’ly wrote it when she wur larst a’ twhoam, far I'm 
no scholard,” put in Sarah] “’opin’ this finds you well as it 
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jeves me at present. I am alright cepting for colds. Dere 
mother we had an awful Xmas day the awfullest as ever 
i knowed. I was on piquet duty an’ I thinked of you 
and farther, did you think of me? We had a great 
fight yesterday, but I wasn’t afraid. I'se got used to 
the bullets, but it was a horribil sight, the horribliest sight 
as ever I saw. I have got a dab at shooting niggers, it is all 
my delight, but it is rarther danerous. dere mother I am glad 
you had the shawl alright, rite to me soon—and now I must 
conelude, give my love to farther, and tell him not to fret for 
I am alright and jolly. your Loving son frank.” “ What 
does he mean about the shawl?” asked Miss Grace, folding 
up the letter. |“ ?He seed one o’ the men a-knittin’ a shawl fur 
a friend one day, and Frank got ’im to larn ’ee to do’t, so as 
ee could make one fur me, bless ’is art! ’He sent it off, an’ 
*shured it too, so as it was bound to get ’ere all safe.”—*‘‘ That 
was very clever of him. Would you like me to write to him 
for you, Sarah, as you say you are no scholar, and cannot do 
it yourself ? ”—“ I should be more thankful than annff if you 
’ud, Miss, for I can’t write ; no more can’t ’is father.” With 
some trouble, paper, ink, and pen were produced. “ Plase to 
deerect it to wher ’ee is now, as he'll get it quicker’n if you 
sends to Freezypore an’ they forwards un on; ’ere’s ’is number 
an’ ’is comp’ny.” The important task of directing the envelope 
safely accomplished, the visitor began on the letter. “ What 
do you wish me to say? ”—“ Gie un our luv, an’ tell un that 
I thinks of un every day, an’ many times a day; an’ say as 
‘ow we wur powerful glad to ’ave ’is letter, an’ that we be well 
’ceptin’ tis fur colds, an’—but ther, Miss, I wur allus a poor 
‘and at makin’ out wot I wanted to say in a letter—you jest 
put wot you thinks, *twon’t make no odds to ’ee; 
ee’ll be plased enuff to year, I'll war’nt.” Miss Grace 
scratched away for some time in silence, then turning 
to John, who usually left the talking to his wife, she 
asked gently,—“ Have you no message for your son?” The 
mild old face twitched, tears filled the faded blue eyes. 
“ My luv, an’ tell un to goo down on ’is knees and thank the 
A’mighty far ’avin’ spered un”—the fogger’s voice broke— 
“an’, Miss, you med put a text—you can put un tergether 
better nor what I can—isn’t ther summat in the Psalms about 
the Lord bein’ a shield an’ a deefence, an’ eoverin’ ’is ’ead in 
the—the day of battle?” The old man broke down, and hid 
his face in his hands. Both women, she who had lost her 
son, and she whose son had been preserved, were weeping 
softly. Miss Grace finished the letter, and stole away.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ELEANOR HayDEN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND HIS CLERGY. 
[To THe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
S1z,—Your delightful article in the Spectator of Feb- 
ruary 5th on the Bishop of London’s triumphant use of 
the “interview” should help to make us of the parochial 
clergy more careful of our claims on our Bishops’ time, and 
a little more ashamed of our national habit of acting as 
though we were Bishops in our own parishes. But there is 
as usual another side of the question, and one which is 
growing in importance every day, and will go on growing. 
The Church revival is getting down in the social scale, and 
very many quite poor people are becoming very enthusiastic 
Church people, with, among other things, a very real belief 
in the divine grace transmitted by means of the Apostles 
or Bishops of the Church. In the ordinary course of Church 
life in the past, what has a Bishop been, say, to a working 
man or a little maidservant? As soon as such people 
believe that our Church life is intended to be exactly the 
same as that which they read of in the Acts of the Apostles, 
they naturally honour their Bishop in quite a new way, and 
desire to hear his words, and to worship with him. If the 
parish priest desires to represent his people, it is natural that 
his duty to them should make him inclined to ask for more 
confirmations and for more frequent episcopal visits. We 
must have many more confirmations, and to this end many 
more Bishops; sick people must have regularly the oppor- 
tunity of receiving the grace of confirmation on their death- 
beds, if they are unconfirmed ; and the Bishops, suffragan or 
otherwise, must enter much more into our parochial life. I 
believe our people are beginning to call for this, and that this 











is the secret of the too frequent demands which harass our 
overworked Bishops.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
J. ANDREWES REEVE. 
The Rectory, Lambeth, S.E., February 6th. 





THE JESUITS AND CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
[To THE EpiTor o¥ THE “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—The following passage from a leading article in the 
Voce della Verita, the Jesuit organ in Rome, will interest the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The out- 
barst of indignation is occasioned by a circular of the Minister 
of the Interior to the Prefects, calling their attention to eases 
of cruelty to animals, one of the most grateful signs of 
Italian progress to humane people which has lately appeared. 
“But what is this sentimentalism which is being introduced, 
beyond all reason, in favour of beings created by God in an 
inferior state, and given to mankind without the power of 
insisting on any rights? The farther people go in the corrup- 
tion of their ways, the more they abound in tenderness for the 
brutes, even to the formation of societies for their protection, 
with laws and regulations which put to shame those of the 
most important societies for the relief of human miseries. 
The most furious advocates of the wellbeing of the beasts are 
the Protestants and the Freemasons, and it may be said that 
there is not an institution of that kind in which there does 
not enter as the basis a profession, implicit or explicit, of 
scepticism or materialism..:... The Protestant and Masonic 
sentimentalism for the beasts has come to such a point as to 
merit a comment such as we have givenit. May it suffice to 
put on their guard the Catholics against certain societies for the 
protection of animals, and against the publicity given them by 
the, sometimes unconscious, agents of Protestantism and 
Masonry. The religion which we profess suffices to teach to 
what point goes the permissible use of animals, and where 
begins and is abhorrent the abuse. And for our civilisation 
the laws that affect the maltreatment of brutes are sufficient 
without need of societies with their relative presidents and 
presidentesses and all the apparatus of a legislation which 
shows the intimate relation between certain protectors and 
protected.” Considering the horrible maltreatment of animals 
of which we who live in Rome and other parts of Italy are the 
sickened witnesses every day to such a point that residence 
here becomes painful to tender-hearted people, which is never 
made the subject of any reproof or comment by the Catholic 
clergy, and which even the laws existing are absolutely inert 
to prevent or mitigate, as we see every day, the boasting and 
brutality of the Voce della Verita forms an excellent com- 
mentary on either the influence or the humanity of the clergy. 
What is certain is that neither by law nor clergy is there any 
restraint put on the most cruel maltreatment of beasts of 
burthen in the streets of Rome or Naples, and that inter- 
ference by foreigners is so resented that, to instance one case, 
a friend of ours who ventured to call on a policeman to stop a 
driver’s brutal treatment of his horse was fined twenty lire 
for interference with a man’s occupation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rome, January 31st. W. J. STILLMAN. 

[Readers of Mr. Stillman’s letter must not suppose, how- 
ever, that Northern Roman Catholics are in any sense more 
inclined to cruelty to animals than Northern Protestants. 
It is a question of race rather than of creed, of latitude rather 
than of dogma.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE IRISH CONSTABULARY, 

(To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Recruiting for the Royal Irish Constabulary has been 
stopped, and rightly, since half the present force would 
suffice. But here is splendid material to go to waste, while 
her Majesty’s regiments sorely need replenishing. Offer 
these coveted posts in the Irish Constabulary, after six or 
eight years’ service with the colours, to the two thousand 
candidates who are now being rejected, and the thing is done. 
And if England could bring herself to gratify Irish national 
feeling in a right direction by forming battalions of Irish 
Guards, these splendid young men, who, having no career 
in Ireland, go to swell the ranks of Fenianism in America, 
would become loyal supports of the Crown and Empire. 
Such was the wise and successful policy of Pitt in forming 
the Highland regiments. A safe example surely to follow.— 

1 an, Sir, Xe, Bouton JOHN WALLER. 
Moystown, Belmont, King’s County, February 4th, 
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THE STATE OF UGANDA. 
[To THE Bpiror oF THE “ SprectaTor.”] 
Srr,—I was much interested in your articleon Uganda in the 
Spectator of January 29th, and more especially in the con- 
cluding paragraph, in which you raise the question as to 
whether the Foreign Office is the proper body to carry on the 
administration of that district. This is an important question, 
and one which has constantly occupied the attention of the 
African Committee of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
both as concerns Uganda and also the Niger Coast Protec- 
torate, and this Committee was convinced that better control 
could be exercised by the Colonial Office. No doubt, as you 
state in your article, the Foreign Office possesses many very 
able officials, but it is quite impossible they could have the 
same experience, nor have they the necessary machinery, which 
the Colonial Office has at its disposal. It is time this im- 
portant question was fully gone into, and is well worthy the 
attention of Mr. Chamberlain. In my opinion, if no insuper- 
able objections exist, the administration of all our protec- 
torates and half-fledged Colonies—Uganda, Nigeria, Rhodesia, 
Zanzibar, Nyassaland, &e.—should be placed under the 
control of the Colonial Office.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. ARTHUR HUTTON. 
29 Dale Street, Manchester, February 4th. 





A FORGOTTEN NOVEL. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I read with peculiar interest the article in the Spectator 
of February 5th on “A Forgotten Novel,” not forgotten 
by myself, if by many of its readers. I know of no 
work of fiction which so powerfully impressed me as 
Percy Greg’s “Across the Zodiac to Mars.” During its 
reading I was affected by a consuming fear, especially on the 
journey out. The utter loneliness in space, the sport of 
mechanical energy, without the hint of a protecting hand or 
power in the universe, was vividly realised, and with a 
fascination holding one ina grip from which nothing could 
possibly release one. I should like to express through your 
columns my personal feeling, should it be worth notice, asa 
testimony to the author’s genius and power of imagination 
—lI am, Sir, Xc., J. F.C. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S “TAMEN.” 
[To THE EpiITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 

S1r,—I have not noticed in the newspapers any explanation 
of the German Emperor’s “Tamen,” as written upon the 
photograph which he sent to the German Bishop. There is 
an old pre-Reformation story of a certain clerk, who was so 
zealous in his petitions to the “ Mother,” to the neglect of the 
“ Son,” as to excite the remark of his brethren. It is recorded 
that on one occasion the “ Vision of the Son” appeared to 
him, who after approving of his prayers to the “ Mother,” 
added “Tamen, et me salutare memento.” Unfortunately I 
am separated from my books and cannot reproduce the story 
in its medizval setting, but it is quite well known, and appears 
applicable to the case in point.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. 





COLDS. 
[To tux Epitor oF THE “SprctatTor.”] 

S1r,—I cannot understand how you can have any difficulty 
in staying in bed (Spectator, February 5th). Yon have 
only got to establish a reputation for suppressed gont. 
Nobody can say that you have not got suppressed gout. 
Bishops and Cabinet Ministers and the parish clergy 
could not get on without it. Of course, it is the part of 
a really good wife to go about saying that “she never knew 
him so irritable.”—I am, Sir, &c., BLANKETS. 





OWLS IN LONDON. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SpscratTor.”] 
Sir,—I have read with much pleasure the article in the 
Spectator of January 29th on “ Feathered Citizens.” With 
regard to the owls, which the writer of the article cites as 
having deserted London, it may interest you to hear that 
two pairs of wood-owls have for some years nested in the 
old elms of this garden, which is within four miles of 
Charing Cross. In the summer one of the owls flew in at 


an open window at dusk, and eluded all attempts to capture 





it; it was, unhappily, discovered next morning drowned in g 
bath which had been filled over night. Whether its mate 
still remains I am not sure, but two owls are frequently seen, 
and we hear them almost nightly. Only a few nights ago one 
flapped against my window and hooted, attracted, perhaps, 
by my lamp, as I read late. Amongst the birds which come 
daily for the food I throw out are a colony of jackdaws, which 
live in the same elms, starlings, blackbirds, thrushes, robins, 
chaffinches, and an occasional wagtail, while the great and 
blue tits quickly pick the inside from a cocoanut hung ont 
forthem. This they seem to prefer to a lump of suet, scarcely 
touching it while the cocoanut lasts. JI like to imagine that 
the robins are the same pair which built their nest in the hal} 
of this house when it was building last spring. The workmen, 
who daily fed the birds, removed the nest, quite with the 
robins’ consent, to another place, as the work went on. This 
hole, however, evidently did not suit them as well as the first, 
so they left that nest altogether, and built a new one in the 
outside wall, where they triumphantly brought up their 
family.—I am, Sir, &c., BEATRICE E. THomMson, 
2 Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W., February 2nd. 





WOLFE TONE. 


[To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,— Your reviewer, writing of “Dublin in the Eighteenth 
Century” in the Spectator of February 5th, corrects Miss 
Gerard for confusing Matthew Tone with his more celebrated 
brother, and adds the following sentence: ‘‘ Wolfe Tone was 
captured on board a French ship of the line in Lough Swilly 
some weeks later, and died, as he had lived, a poltroon.” 
This seems to me an inaccuracy of a very different nature 
from Miss Gerard’s, and I hope that your reviewer will produce 
his grounds for an estimate of Tone’s character so opposed to 
that generally received. The heart of man is inscrutable, 
and Wolfe Tone may have been a poltroon at bottom; but I 
derive no such impression from reading his Journal, and 
least of all do I see any trace of poltroonery in the circum. 
stances which led to his death. 

In 1798 Tone was in France, engaged in his unremitting 
attempts to secure French assistance for an Irish rebellion. 
Humbert’s insane expedition landed on August 22nd—after 
the insurrection had been fairly quelled—and on Septem- 
Ler 20th it was followed by the not less absurd expedition 
under Hardy and Bompart. Wolfe Tone knew perfectly 
well that to take three thousand men to a country where 
rebellion had just been put down with the heaviest of hands 
was sheer folly; but if they sent a corporal’s guard he felt 
bound to go with it. Accordingly he sailed on the ‘ Hoche,’ 
The flotilla of one seventy-four, eight frigates, and the 
‘Biche’ schooner was scattered, and on October 11th only 
the ‘ Hoche,’ ‘ Loire,’ ‘Résolue,’ and ‘Biche’ made Lough 
Swilly. They were signalled at once, and Warren’s squadron 
was seen bearing down on them. There was no chance of 
escape for the seventy-four, but a boat was going with 
the Admiral’s orders to the ‘Biche,’ which vessel seemed 
likely to get clear away, and actually did so. The Frenck 
officers pressed Wolfe Tone to go in her because his risk was 
different from theirs. Tone replied that if the French stayed 
there to fight for his country, his place was with them. The 
‘Hoche’ fought for six hours against four sail of the line and 
a frigate in Lough Swilly, and Tone commanded one of the 
batteries in the action. When she struck, he was taken with 
the other prisoners of war to Letterkenny; but on being 
recognised there, was thrown into irons as a traitor and 
taken to Dublin, where a military Court tried him and 
sentenced him to be hung. His request that he might be 
shot by files of Grenadiers—as Charette and De Sombreuil 
had been in France—was disregarded, and public execution 
was ordered. Tone cut his throat in prison with a pen- 
knife, but life was still in him, and his wound was dressed 
that the sentence might be carried out. This barbarity was 
only prevented by a writ of Habeas Corpus from Lord 
Kilwarden, the Lord Chief Justice, granted on Curran’s 
Motion. Curran insisted that as Tone was not in the British 
Army, a Court-Martial had no jurisdiction over him while 
the Court of King’s Bench was sitting. A delay was thus 
obtained, and Wolfe Tone died in prison after lingering for 
eight days. 

It should be added that he received the rank of Chef de 
Brigade in the Army of the French Republic, and after 
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serving under Hoche was promoted in 1798 to be Adjutant- 
General,—in itself no mark of poltroonery. Sir J ohn Moore 
also, who had been employed in Ireland in suppressing the 
insurrection, wrote: “The day before I left Dublin Mr. 
Theobald Wolfe Tone was brought in prisoner, taken on 
board the ‘Hoche’ in the action of the 12th of October. 
I endeavoured to see him. He was tried by a Conrt- 
Martial at the barracks the day after his arrival, where 
I understand he conducted himself with great firmness 
aad manliness, He had prepared a speech, part of which 
ualy he was permitted to deliver, the rest being considered 
inflammatory. By that part which he delivered he dis- 
covers a superiority of mind which must gain to him a 
degree of sympathy beyond what is given to ordinary 
criminals.” 

I do not see how these facts are consistent with the imputa- 
tion of poltroonery, unless a man is to be called a poltroon 
because he cuts his throat on Sunday night instead of waiting 
to be ignominiously hung on Monday morning. There is just 
one thing’ more to say, Sir. You may think it a sentimental 
opinion, but it is by utterances of this kind that the animosity 
of Ireland against England is principally maintained. The 
Spectator is a paper from which all intelligent men expect 
just and temperate judgments; yet we find a writer in the 
Spectator flinging, as a mere obiter dictum, this term of the 
bitterest contempt at a man whose memory is at least 
respected by the great majority of Irishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN Gwynn. 

(Mr. Gwynn proves his point as to Wolfe Tone’s bravery. 
We regret to have used language which conveyed a con- 
trary impression.— Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
OXFORD. 

O noxy Land to which I longed to go, 

Long, long ago! 
On Israel’s stony mountains there to trace 

The prints of Grace; 
From Hebron’s starting-point each rock to see 
Where hoiy footsteps trod and bled for me, 
On to the shades of dark Gethsemane, 
And darker Golgotha— 

I could not go. 
Visions there are of mingled joy and woe, 
That haunt our dreams, unrealised below. 
Yet oft I think amid these sacred walls, 

And solemn calls— 
These airy pinnacles entranced in light, 
These bells that warn of Time’s eternal flight, 
These moon-lit, soul-lit, bigh-ascended spires, 
That take first morning-rays, eve’s latest fires, 

May there not be 

For such as me 
Places of memory, hallowed, old, divine, 
Where one may ope a door, and find « shrine, 
Or climb a tower, and see an Eden shine ? 
Places of beauty so unearthly fair, 
That, best-beloved, our Holy Land is there, 
’Mid our own people? There, in mist and rime, 
And tenderest fancy, mystic veil of Time; 
There in the home of saints, whose old-world fire 
Lives on to light and kindle young desire, 
While still-expanding truth new vesture wears, 
Fresh revelations with advance of years; 
There, where we hear the highest, holiest call, 
There is the Land most holy, after all. 
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eee SC, 
THE FRENCH POLITICAL PROBLEM.* 
We have in this work a most lucid, able, impartial, and com- 
prehensive treatment of the political situation in France. Mr. 
Bodley tells us in his introduction that he has availed himself 
during a residence of some seven years in France of every 
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source of information to which he could obtain access or 
which would be of value to him in his self-imposed task. He 
seems to have studied every work on French politics produced 
since the Revolution, he has assiduously read the leading 
French newspapers and even the more obscure ones, he has 
frequented all classes of French society, from the inhabitants 
of aristocratic chdteaux and leaders of culture to the homes 
of the peasants and bourgeoisie, and he has traversed and 
stayed in most parts of rural France, knowing, as he does, 
how utterly futile is the notion that Paris represents France, 
as sO many persons in England suppose. The outcome of 
these patient studies is the production of a work which may 
be compared with Taine’s study of England or Mackenzie 
Wallace’s study of Russia,—a veritable apergu of the French 
Government, and of the political instincts of the mass of the 
French people. Whatever may be our opinion of the views 
put forward by the author, we think no reader of this work 
will doubt for one moment that he has before him a competent 
and genuine survey, by a trained political thinker, of the 
situation of the France of to-day so far as its political con- 
ditions are concerned. We shall tell in as brief form as 
possible the diagnosis of that situation as given by this very 
able writer, but space will prevent us from fully dealing with 
all the points raised in his work. 


Mr. Bodley begins by asking whether France has realised 
any one of the great formulas of the Revolution,—liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. His answer is that she has not. He 
doubts whether the Revolution really aimed at Jiberty, which 
had attained to considerable proportions before the outbreak 
of 1789, Already the peasantry had been largely emanci- 
pated, thought was free, many of the chief abuses and 
privileges of the ancien régime had been cut down. Mr. 
Bodley accepts the view taken by Taine in his “ Origins,” 
and seeks to strip the Revolution of that grandiose view 
expressed by Lamartine when he called it “a date in the 
human mind.” The solid result of the Revolution was to 
bring into the field that great warrior whose political work, 
according to our author, was of far more lasting importance 
than the hundred battles which he fought and won. The 
impartial critic will perhaps accuse Mr. Bodley of attributing 
to Napoleon more than he actually accomplished. At any 
rate, the view here taken is that to Napoleon is due the great 
fabric of law and administration which is the chief strength 
and glory of modern France. It is held that the political 
genius of the French people tends towards excessive 
centralisation, that Napoleon understood that fact, and that 
he set up a centralised system under which alone France can ' 
live in peace, or if not in peace, at least in security, in dignity, 
and in content. The fault, on the other hand, of all that has 
been attempted since the Restoration is that successive 
attempts have been made to undo the work of Napoleon, 
whether in 1830, in 1848, or by the present Republic, in 
establishing institutions unsuitable to the French genius. In 
a word, France has been misguided in looking across the 
Channel to England for a system of Parliamentary govern- 
ment utterly incapable of being worked by the French mind. 


This is really the theme of the work,—the impossibility 
of any system of Parliamentary government satisfying the 
French people. The foreigner looks on at France, amazed 
at the kaleidoscopic changes that take place, at the strange 
and swift succession of Ministries the names of whose heads 
are forgotten, at the chaos of the Chamber, at the groups 
which form and re-form in startling suddenness, at the abuse 
lavished by opponents on one another, and he thinks that 
the French people must be either given over to the gravest 
faults, or that democracy has no chance in France. Mr. 
Bodley aims at showing to such observers what it is that is 
wrong. It is not democracy that is at fault; that is to say, 
it is not the essence of the democratic doctrine—“ the tools to 
him who can handle them”—that accounts either for the 
chaotic nature of politics or the mediocrity of the politicians. 
He has little difficulty in showing that in the days of 
the July Monarchy, with the most brilliant group of 
politicians the world has ever known, there was just the 
same instability which is now deplored. Although up 
to 1848 the mass of the French people had no votes, 
yet when in that year universal suffrage was adopted, 
the newly enfranchised voters sent to the Chamber a host of 
able and high-minded men. So far as political morality is 
concerned, though scandals of a grave character have recently 
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come before the world, yet the average French voter is more 
pure than the average English voter. Indeed, of the mass of 
French citizens Mr. Bodley speaks in high terms. No more 
honest or sensible men are, he says, to be found in Europe, 
and he declares that Zola’s picture of the peasantry is a foul 
libel. It is not the Republic per se that is responsible for the 
low ebb to which French politics have sunk. The fault of 
every régime tried since the yoke of the old Monarchy was 
thrown off, except those of the two Empires, has been the 
attempt to imitate the Parliamentary system of England. 
The present Constitution of 1875 is of all these attempts the 
most impossible. It was deliberately planned on English 
lines, and it has utterly failed. Why should such an excel- 
lent system which has aided the stability of England work 
out chaos in France? ‘The English Constitution implies 
a watchful public spirit, a balancing of interests, and a 
resulting party system. In France there is no public spirit, 
there is no harmonious balance of interests, and there is not, 
and can never be, any party system like that of England 
or America. The French call out passionately for some 
strong government which can keep things in order, which can 
make France respected abroad, and which can gratify the 
nation’s love for splendour and success. Local self-govern- 
ment and public supervision, to which we in England owe the 
peculiar nature of our constitutional growth, have no attrac- 
tion for the French mind. In Mr. Bodley’s judgment, the 
institutions founded by Napoleon, highly centralised, pro- 
viding for an admirable and powerfal administrative system, 
independent of political changes, are what France not only 
desires, but also what she needs, all successful institutions 
being the outcome of national character. From amid the 
chaos and bloodshed of the Revolution Napoleon was able to 
construct a system that has outlived his conquests, and, in 
our author’s judgment, the strong part of the French system, 
which enables France to go on regardless of the transitory 
occupants of the Elysée and the Palais Bourbon, is that 
centralised machinery of administration which England 
would not tolerate for a week. It is shown how, by ignoring 
this fundamental fact, the political affairs of France are 
thrown into the hands of cliques and coteries who do not 
represent the solid interests of the country. In short, the 
true remedy for France lies in abandoning the Parliamentary 
system and in re-establishing some form of personal govern- 
ment. Such is the general moral which we are called on to 
draw by Mr. Bodley. 


When, however, we ask what this régime shall be, the author 
can hardly tell us. Apparently Monarchy has no chance. It 
is true that the Monarchical party had the ball at its feet in 
1875, for a large majority of those who made the present Con- 
stitution were either of the Orleanist or Legitimist faction. 
But one of the most interesting parts of this work is the 
exposure of the folly and incapacity of the Monarcbical 
groups. The choice seems, therefore, to lie in the direction of 
Bonapartism. But the Bonapartist party is now the smallest 
of all, such a veteran as M. Paul de Cassagnac having lost bis 
seat in a former Imperialist district to advanced Republicanism. 
But with the advent of the centenaries of the great Napoleonic 
victories and the perfectly genuine regard (as Mr. Bodley 
thinks it) for the Russian alliance which makes for Im- 
perialism, it cannot be said that the chances of a re- 
vival of Bonapartism are altogether hopeless. At any 
rate, by whatever name it comes, Mr. Bodley is of opinion 
that the coming revolution in France will transform the Re- 
public in the direction of Casarism. We do not gather that 
the author expects any fighting in the streets, any deeds of 
blood on a great scale, but that he simply feels, from a com- 
prehensive study of France, that nine men out of every ten 
would welcome the reign of what the Americans call ‘‘one- 
man power,” and that such a solution of the problem is the 
sole solution suited to the genius of the French people. 


Such being the main idea of Mr. Bodley’s work, it remains 
to say that it contains an admirable account of the depart- 
ments of government, of the various parties now in existence, 
and that it presents through every page a most luminous 
exposition not alone of the politics but of the temper, feeling, 
and genius of the French people. Mr. Bodley loves France, 
though the Englishman wedded to our own Parliamentary 
system may think the diagnosis of France scarcely warrants 
an admiring attitude towards the people of that country. 
But in the study of comparative politics we are called on 








to lay aside national prejudices, and to see things as they 
are, not as we would have them be. It is useless to 
deny that the Parliamentary system of England is un. 
suited not only to France, but to most Continentg] 
States. A not dissimilar analysis might perhaps be made of 
modern Italy, where the little groups of jobbing and intriguing 
Deputies excite either contempt or indifference. We are 
learning that institutions are the growths of soils, and that 
it is impossible to change these products of national geniug 
as one changes one’s coat. A wide gulf separates England 
from the Continent,—much wider than the physical gulf, 
French doctrinaires have not seen this fact, not since the dayg 
of Montesquieu, to whose powerful work, in which he praises 
the Constitution of England, Mr. Bodley attributes in no 
small degree the mistakes that have been made of trying to 
reproduce on French soil the old and unique Parliamentary 
institutions of England. Mr. Bodley, therefore, knowing 
France well, can admire the character of most French 
people, whom he regards as in some not unimportant 
respects the superior of the English, while yet being con. 
vinced that in the political realm they have not the capacity 
for working the kind of institutions which we have evolved, 
We confess we do not like the prospect before France, if 
the predictions made by Mr. Bodley are fulfilled; but we 
have little doubt that his view is largely right, and that, 
by whatever name it is called, some kind of strong per. 
sonal government will replace the Parliamentary Republic. 
The great problem will be to prevent such a government 
from aiming once more at mere military rule, and that is 
a problem of education to which serious Frenchmen should 
address themselves. 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI* 


Wuo would have thought that Rossetti’s letters would 
make a delightful book? Anything more unlike his art or 
his poetry it would be difficult to fancy; the letters are, on 
the contrary, almost childishly simple at times, never morbid 
and never bizarre. Buta great deal of the book’s attractive- 
ness is due, it must be said, to the editor, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
to whom a reviewer weary of struggling with ill-digested and 
unindexed compilations feels his heart overflow in gratitude, 
There is first a brief introduction, which tells us in the 
simplest possible way what Allingham’s life was and how he 
came to know Rossetti. Then follow tke letters, which are 
all from Rossetti to Allingham; the other half of the corre- 
spondence, unhappily, does not exist. This necessitates ex- 
planations, and each letter is followed by notes not unduly 
long, but completely explaining all references. One or two 
which seem supertiuous—for instance, the statement that 
Colney Hatch is an asylum near London—remind us that 
Rossetti is not less interesting in America than at home. 
The book is agreeable to the eye, convenient in size, and 
illustrated with excellent reproductions, not the least charm- 
ing of which is Mrs. Allingham’s drawing of Ballyshannon, 
for so many years the home of her husband, and the theme of 
his delightful lyric, “‘ Farewell to Ballyshanny, where I was 
bred and born.” We may quote in passing one of the 
prettiest stories in the book, told by Mr. Arthur Hughes, 
the artist,—not a Preraphaelite, but a contemporary and 
sy mpathiser :— 

“D. G, R. and I think W. A. himself told me in the early days 
of our acquaintance how in remote Ballyshannon, when he was a 
clerk in the Customs, in evening walks he would hear the Irish 
girls at their cottage doors singing old ballads, which he would 
pick up. If they were broken or incomplete he would add to 
them or finish them; if they were improper he would refine 
them. He could not get them sung till he got the Dublin 
‘Catnach’ of that day to print them on long strips of blue paper like 
old songs ; and if about the sea, with the rough woodcut of a ship 
on the top. He either gave them away or they were sold in the 
neighbourhood. Then in his evening walks he had at last the 
pleasure of hearing some of his own ballads sung at the cottage 
doors by the crooning lasses, who were quite unaware that it was 
the author who was passing by.” 

Allingham’s personality only appears at second hand in 
these letters, but it must have been an attractive one,—as 
indeed his songs would lead one to suppose. Almost alone of 
Rossetti’s friends he escaped a quarrel with the queer 
genius—probably because he lived at a distance—yet even 
with Allingham the friendship died away after ten years. 








* The Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham ; 1854-1870. By 
Georze Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow Pembroke Collega, Oxon. 
London: 1. Fisher Unwin. [1231] 
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But these friendships of Rossetti’s while they lasted 
were ardent and loveable; somewhat incapable of looking 
after his own interests, he would exert himself to the utmost 
for another,—for instance, for Woolner, the sculptor. How 
the generations pass! Who remembers now that Woolner 
went off with two friends in the fifties to dig for gold in 
Australia, that he might come back a millionaire and devote 
himself to art undisturbed by the need for pot-boilers? He 
found little gold, but some commissions, and returned to be 
congratulated by Carlyle on his failure. How many people 
could recite accurately the names of the seven members of 
the P. R. B.? Yet the Preraphaelite movement has pro- 
foundly modified not merely English but also French art; 
and the pictures which Francis MacCracken, the Belfast 
shipping merchant, used to buy for £50—to be paid for in 
irregular instalments of £10, with a continually offered alter- 
native of some masterpiece of Opie or Danby in place of cash 
—now fetch hundreds or thousands. They are delightful 
people to read about, these young painters, they had so much 
genius and so much eccentricity. Rossetti, when he was 
working at “ Found ”—that tragical picture of a recognition 
on London streets—wanted to paint a white calf. Madox 
Brown had just taken a cottage in Finchley for himself, his 
wife, and baby, containing two rooms only beside the kitchen, 
and asked him to come and paint it there as a farmyard was 
handy. But Rossetti, as usual, painted and repainted, pro- 
longing the operation till the calf had grown much too big for 
his purpose, and the visit seemed interminable; all the worse, 
as he sat up all night talking poetry and lay in bed all day, 
limiting Mrs. Brown and the baby to a single room. There 
ig a funny scene indicated, too, of Millais in the fervour of his 
youth. He had sent in his picture, “The Rescue,” to the 
Academy, and Rossetti writes : “The most wonderful thing he 
has done except perhaps the ‘ Huguenot.’ He had an awful row 
with the hanging committee, who had put it above the level of 
theeye; but J. KE. M. yelled for several hours, and threatened 
to resign till they put it right.” Millais, is seems, told them 
plainly that they were a pack of old incapables, jealous of all 
rising men, and used to delight himself by going round and 
rehearsing the scene for the benefit of his friends. 


Mr. Ruskin figures in a characteristic rdle; he bought 
all Rossetti’s work up to a certain period, and then did the 
same by Miss Siddal, Rossetti’s model and yupil. Of this 
lady, who was finally his wife, Rossetti wrote to Allingham :— 
“Tt seems hard to me when I look at her sometimes working 
or too ill to work, and think how many without one tithe of 
her genius or greatness of spirit have granted them abundant 
health and opportunity to iabour through the little they can 
do or will do, while perhaps her soul is never to bloom nor 
her bright hair to fade, but after hardly escaping from degrada- 
tion and corruption, all she might have been must sink out 
again unprofitably in that dark house where she was born. 
How truly may she say ‘No man cared for my soul.’ I do 
not mean to make myself an exception, for how long have I 
known her and not thought of this till so late——perhaps too 
late. But it is no use writing more about this subject, and I 
fear, too, my writing at all about it must prevent your easily 
believing it to be, as it is, by far the nearest thing to my 
heart.” That was written in July, 1854. He was not 
married to her till 1860, and she died after only a year of 
passionate fondness. The unhappy habit of chloral-taking 
began after her death. lRossetti’s drawing of her given 
in this book is perhaps even more beautiful than the many 
exquisite pictures in which he and others have enshrined her 
singular and appealing loveliness. 


One might go on indefinitely picking and stealing from this 
volume. Several letters give a most attractive and living pre- 
sentment of Browning, for whose work Rossetti had a 
passionate cult (it is noticeable that out of Men and Women 
the first poem he chooses is “Childe Roland,” the most 
obscure of them all). One passage must really be quoted :— 
“The Brownings are long gone back now, and with them one 
of my delights,—an evening resort where I never felt 
unhappy. How large a part of the real world, I wonder, are 
those two small people ?—taking, meanwhile, so little room in 
any railway carriage, and hardly needing a double bed at the 
inn.” Of the somewhat later group of artists—Sir. E. Burne- 
Jones, William Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and the rest—with 
whom Rossetti became associated, Dr. Birkbeck Hill speaks 
from personal recollection, having been a friend in 





Oxford days; and a capital story he tells of a day 
on the river, when money ran out and_ strawberries 
and public-houses on the bank tempted Morris to un- 
availing aspirations. Here, too, is an account of the 
inception of Morris’s decoration at Morris’s own rooms in 
Red Lion Square, where he had, as Rossetti writes, “intensely 
medixval furniture made—tables and chairs like incubi and 
succubi.” There was a sofa with a bar that projected 6 in. at 
each end for decorative purposes, till it was summarily 
shortened by an angry artist whose shins had suffered. In 
short, the book contains a mass of things that will interest 
anybody who cares a brass farthing for modern art or poetry ; 
about pictures, the men who painted and the men who bought 
them; poems, publishers, and poets; Bohemia and its 
inmates. An astonishing fact is the largeness of Rossetti’s 
earnings. He was making £3,000 annually for several years 
before his death; but, us he remarks, could never put his 
hand on £50. His expenses, however, were exceptional ; 
among them are noted a zebu or Brahminy bull, which 
chivied its purchaser, and had to be sold at once without a 
character; and a wombat which consumed boxes of Havana 
cigars at table,—a costly creature to keep. A book of this 
sort does not call for criticism; a reviewer’s only business is 
to recommend it, and that may be done with unusual con- 
fidence. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM.* 

Ir is not too much to say of Captain Younghusband’s 
admirably fair and lucid book—largely a reprint of letters 
written by him to the T'imes—that it is the sanest and most 
statesmanlike work that has yet appeared on the South 
African problem. Hitherto almost everything that has 
been published on the subject has been marred by being 
written exclusively from one point of view. No doubt all 
the writers on South Africa have professed to be, and 
in many cases have genuinely tried to be, impartial, but 
as a rule they have either stated the case for Mr. Rhodes 
and the Chartered Company, or else have violently opposed 
Mr. Rhodes and his friends, and have represented the Boers 
as almost immaculate,—a race of William Tells in whom 
there is no guile. Captain Younghusband has the rare 
faculty of being able to see that there are faults on both sides, 
and he can manage to say—or perhaps we should use the word 
“infer”—very strong things against Rhodesian influences with- 
out becoming a blind partisan of the Boers. Again, there is 
nothing of the “inevitable foes” and “natural enemies” about 
his treatment of the race question. His clear and cool judgment 
enables him to see beyond the present squabbles and jealousies. 
He writes, that is, like a statesman and not like a partisan. 
This sobriety and moderation of tone makes Captain Young- 
husband’s judgments, when he does give them, extremely 
valuable. He has no desire to prove a case for or against any 
one, but merely wishes to tell the truth about the matters 
which came before him when for the second time he visited 
the Transvaal, Rhodesia, and Natal, and did his best to 
take stock not only of the situation as it exists to-day, but of 
the possibilities of the future. 


Among the first things that an English political inquirer 
asks himself when he considers the condition of South Africa 
are, “ What sort of government is that which the Chartered 
Company has established in Rhodesia? How is the Company 
dealing with the natives under its control?” The second 
question must always be a matter of prime importance in a 
country like Rhodesia, for,as we have seen, it is on a successful 
handling of the native problem that the peace, and so the 
prosperity, of the country depends. The natives are too - 
numerous to be exterminated, and therefore, putting all 
questions of humanity entirely on one side, it is essential 
that they should be well managed. Here is Captain Young- 
husband’s account of the way in which the Chartered Company 
manages its native affuirs,—an account the significance of 
which is increased by the fact that, as far as we can judge by 
the general tenor of the book, Captain Younghusband is 
inclined to be favourable to the Company :— 

“The majority of their servants are men who take up employ- 
ment for a few years while they can look about for more lucrative 
employment with mining companies. All are, more or less, 
engaged in speculation, and none of them can look to any higher 
appointment as a goal of ambition. There is no inducement, 





* South Africa of To-Day. By Captain Francis Younghusband, C.1.E. With 
Illustrations, London: Macmillan and Co, [3s. 64.] 
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therefore, for first-class men to enter the Company’s Civil 
Service, and the evil effects of the want of efficient men are 
especially felt in the native department. To deal with natives 
men of the highest class are required, for the tendency to 
degenerate down to the level of the natives can be resisted only 
by the best. But the Company have hitherto used not the best 
class of men who come into the country, but almost the worst. 
A knowledge of the language was considered the primary essential. 
The field of choice was consequently limited, and the men who 
had the qualification were mostly small traders with little educa- 
tion, and quite unsuited to be put in positions of authority over 
men of a subject race. The result has been disastrous. But this 
defect the Company are now doing their best to remedy by intro- 
ducing men from Natal who know the Zulu language (which is, 
practically, the same as the Matabele), and have had experience 
in native administration. And very careful attention is being 
paid to the whole system of controlling the natives.” 


In another place Captain Younghusband speaks of the 
general state of the Chartered Company’s administration, 
and of the way it is spoken of and regarded by those who 
ought to know it best,—its own settlers :— 


“ Company rule is by no means held by them [i.e., the settlers] 

as a pattern of perfection. The general complaints against it, 
indeed, are often only a degree less fervid than the agitation 
against the Boers at Johannesburg. Some of the articles in the 
Salisbury papers before the arrival of Mr. Rhodes compared not 
unfavourably with articles in Johannesburg papers at the com- 
mencement of last year. ‘The favouritism, the advantages given 
to men who may have influence in England, are often bitterly 
complained of by hardworking settlers. The personnel of the 
administration is recognised to be inefficient. Settlers are well 
aware of the number of incompetent and often dishonest officials 
there have been in the Company’s service. They see how the 
Company is defrauded on every side. They know that the native 
administration has been grossly misconducted in the past, and 
they complain bitterly of the injustice done to themselves in 
withdrawing all police protection for a raid on the ‘Transvaal 
Yet, in spite of these recognised shortcomings, and in spite of 
their loudly-expressed complaints, they prefer Chartered Com- 
pany rule to direct Imperial administration. Much is talked at 
home of these colonists being pioneers of Empire, but out there 
one hears very little of Imperialism. The men who come out do 
not come for the purpose of extending the Empire. The Empire 
is one of the last things they think of, though they would all 
join in heart and soul to assist England if she were ever in dis- 
tress. But what they do come for is to make a living. The 
guiding minds who direct the schemes of colonisation may, or 
may not, have the extension and welfare of the Empire as their 
ideal; but the ordinary colonist settles in Rhodesia either because 
he thinks he can make money more rapidly there than else- 
where, or because he wants to lead a free, unfettered style of 
life.” 
A problem of even more vital importance than that of the 
Chartered Company’s administration is presented by the 
state of things that exists in the Transvaal. How long, the 
impartial observer must ask, is a minority to continue to 
govern a majority? Captain Younghusband’s observations 
on this question are most interesting. A part of them may 
be roughly summarisedthus. He holds that the Transvaal has 
a very great future as a white man’s country, and that even if 
and when the gold is exhausted it will be a rich and im- 
portant community. He holds also that it is impossible to 
accept the Boer theory that the Outlanders are mere birds of 
passage. They are instead, he holds, for the most part real and 
bond-fide settlers. Another very interesting fact pointed out 
by him is the want of cohesion to be found among the Boers. 
It is practically only their dread of English interference 
which gives them sufficient coherence to deprive the Ont- 
landers of their civic rights. As to the future of the Trans- 
vaal, Captain Younghusband seems to us to take a most 
reasonable and statesmanlike view :— 


“ By waiting on their opportunity the Uitlanders will gradually 
gain their end. Their lot is not a desperate one. They run no 
immediate risk of being exterminated like Armenians; and 
instead of hastily resorting to arms and reviving racial feeling, 
which impedes progress, they can well afford to wait a few years 
time till the Boers, not bound together in opposition as they are 
now through being attacked, have spread themselves out, and 
left interstices between them by means of which the process of a 
new amalgamation may be carried out...... England, as the 
Power responsible for the peace of by far the greater portion of 
South Africa—of countries populated by as many Dutchmen as 
Englishmen - cannot afford to see her subjects in the Transvaal 
treated in such a manner as would cause disaffection likely to 
spread in racial strife throughout South Africa. Still less can she 


afford to see another European Power settling as a rival there. 
Neither, therefore, could the Transvaal be allowed to extend its 
territories towards the coast beyond the limits carefully detined 
in the Convention which restored the country to the Boers; nor 
could the Germans be permitted to gain the footing they are 
believed to be seeking in Delagoa Bay. 
her own interests has need to look after. 


This much England in 
She must keep at a 








distance all rivals to the supremacy she has fought and worked 
for in South Africa, and she must see so far as is possible that 
no favour is shown to others over her own subjects. Provided 
she does this—provided she sees her subjects have fair play—the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal may well be left to work out their 
own salvation in their own way. The British portion need expect 
no encouragement from the Boers, and they may indeod expect 
that the Government, in any quiet way it can, will favour 
Germans, French, and Hollanders with the object of lessening the 
preponderance of British influence and of driving away British 
capital, to see it replaced by German and French. But British 
investors, manufacturers, and settlers will always remember tho 
immense future possibilities of the country, and persevere in their 
work of developing its wonderful resources. And every European 
nation equally with England should be interested in seeing that 
no unnecessary hindrance is placed in the way of its development, 
and should bring all the force of public opinion to bear upon the 
Boers to make them realise that at this stage of the world’s 
history a mere handful of men cannot be permitted to obstruct 
the progress of a country so valuable to overcrowded Europe as is 
the Transvaal. The eventual product of this development is 
likely to be a State the majority of whose inhabitants will be 
British by birth, but Republican in their ideas and inclinations, 
Whether this, the most rich and populous of the South African 
States of the future, will preponderate over the rest will depend 
upon whether the Transvaal or Great Britain controls the outlet 
to the sea.” 


This, we confess, seems to us the common-sense of the whole 
matter. Leave the internal affairs of the Transvaal abso. 
lutely alone, except only when there is some breach of the 
Convention. At the same time maintain our general position 
of paramount Power in South Africa, and prevent any access 
of the Transvaal to the sea, for that might lead to our claim 
to be paramount Power being challenged in a way which 
would render war unavoidable. 


We could fill many columns with extracts from and com- 
ments on Captain Younghusband’s pages, but we can only 
find room for one more quotation. The advocates of the 
Chartered Company, in their zeal for that unfortunate and 
inept Corporation, are perpetually telling us that the Im- 
perial power has done nothing in Rhodesia, and that Rhodesia 
is, in fact, the sole creation of Mr. Rhodes, who first won-it, 
and then reconquered it by his energy and by the zeal he 
inspired in his followers. In these panegyrics nothing is ever 
heard of the British officers and soldiers who did as brave 
and noble work there as was ever done under the British flag, 
and almost without recognition. Here is what Captain Young. 
husband has to say upon this subject,—one in regard to 
which, we freely admit, we find it difficult to keep cool and 
patient :— 


“ But it was not the settlers alone who pacified Rhodesia, and 
too little credit has been given to the part which Imperial officers 
and troops took in the war. .... . The 7th Hussars were handi- 
capped for many reasons, the chief of which was their arrival 
upon the scene of action when the enemy had retired into their 
rocky kopjes,and when, in consequence, the time for useful action 
by cavalry had passed. They only on one or two occasions had 
the opportunity of using their swords effectually, but they were 
able to establish a reputation for efficiency in rifle practice which 
few expected cavalry soldiers to possess. The Mounted Infantry 
were more fortunate, arriving in Mashonaland just when they 
were most wanted. Imperial troops have not a good name in 
South Africa. The raiders who marched to Doornkop are heroes, 
but Thomas Atkins finds little favour. It was refreshing, there- 
fore, to hear the praises bestowed on Colonel Alderson for the 
skill with which he planned an attack on Makoni’s stronghold by 
a sudden détour at night from his apparent line of march, and 
for the bravery with which his troops stormed a position honey- 
combed with caves and much more adapted for the operations of 
ferrets than of soldiers. This, the first, and many other opera- 
tions which the Mounted Infantry had to conduct, sometimes 
under Colonel Alderson in person, sometimes under Major 
Jenner, an officer who gained the especial confidence of the. 
settlers for his coolness and skill, and sometimes under Captain 
Macmahon and junior officers, led to the restoration of order in 
Mashonaland, and, what to some will be equally gratifying, the 
restoration in some measure of the prestige of the British 
soldier. Even Dutchmen acknowledged that these Mounted 
Infantry could shoot, and were astonished at the precision of the 
volleys which they poured in on the enemy’s positions. The 
operations which these Imperial troops, Hussars as well as 
Mounted Infantry, had to undertake were conducted under con- 
ditions the trying nature of which may be appreciated by the 
fact that out of twelve officers and 150 men, seven officers and 
seventy-six men were at one time in hospital. ‘The operations 
covered a period of several months, during the whole of which the 
troops had to march without tents, with little transport, with 
inadequate supplies, and with horses falling out from sheer 
impoverishment. And they had to fight an enemy retired into 
hills of gigantic granite boulders, belched forth from the bowels 
of the earth apparently for the only useful purpose of hiding 
blacks between their crevices and interstices.” 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS.* 


One is struck on reading accounts of Eastern weddings by 
the fact that they are far more elaborate than English 
customs. In fact, no civilised peoples have a simpler rite than 
we bave; even the Tuscan peasant, poor and hardworking as 
he is—and his condition would make the English labourer 
shudder—can afford a regular jaunt on the brightest day of 
his life. The races in the South-East of Europe have a cere- 
monial only less elaborate than that of the Oriental. The 
remarkable feature of all European marriage customs, and 
nearly all Asiatic customs too, is that marriages are arranged, 
avd not the result of natural affection; so that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is practically the only one in which a man 
possesses an unfettered choice and the best possible oppor- 
tunities of judging the character of his future wife. It is 
barely possible for the Englishman to realise the fact that 
there are millions of married couples who have never seen 
each other’s faces till the wedding day. Yet this is the case 
with half the married people in the world, and half the 
remainder could count the times they have seen each other 
before marriage on the fingers of one hand. And, with the 
exception of France, the greater strangers the bride and 
bridegroom are to each other, the more elaborate the formali- 
ties and the more magnificent the wedding ceremonies. 


The lot of the Chinese wife is not pleasant to contemplate, 
and the women are well aware of it, suicide being not unknown 
among young girls. Every effort, however, is made to give 
them a happy send-off; and it would seem that the Chinese 
leave no stone unturned to impress upon each other the 
importance and solemnity of the marriage estate. Elaborate 
preliminaries precede the actnal marriage. Presents are 
exchanged and astrologers consulted, and the respective 
fathers write letters, politely praising each other’s progeny 
while belittling their own. The girl’s father, on being asked 
for the date of her birth, expresses his gratitude for the 
honour of the alliance, bewails his daughter’s coarseness and 
stupidity, and regrets his own lack of talent in bringing her 
up properly. The man’s father is not to be outdone, and on 
the day he forwards the presents writes even more apolo- 
getically. A letter quoted from Archdeacon Gray is a 
typical instance. After a fulsome allusion to the bride’s 
beauty, the literary excellence of her father’s essays, his 
distinguished ancestors, and his rank, the writer humbly 
contrasts his own standing:—“I, for my part, have 
been from boyhood slothful and indigent. I wander 
through the world as one without any fixed purpose, 
and the rank which I boid is of a degree more honourable 
than I deserve. Your daughter is gentle and virtuous, and 
as for my son, he is so weak in intellect as to be unworthy of 
her.” The letter concludes that as the match-makers thought 
more highly of him, the union must take place, and he there- 
fore sends the customary presents, apologising for their small 
value and the absence of silks and precious stones, for which, 
however, he knows he will be excused. The wedding break- 
fast is held at the bridegroom’s house, and the bride is sent for 
afterwards. The bride’s procession then marches to the 
bridegroom’s house, with flags and fans and lights, and such 
titles as the ancestors of both families have hud granted to 
them displayed in gold lettering on red boards. Even a 
Mandarin must make way for this procession, or be beaten. 
The superiority of the man is not forgotten; the bride 
grovels before the stool on which he is perched. An im- 
portant feature of the ceremony is the worship of ancestors, 
and also that of heaven and earth. The bride, it seems, is 
carried over the threshold. 


The Japanese ceremony is equally elaborate, but more 
interesting, and the symbolism is decidedly more beautifal, 
such as when the bride lights her taper at the sacred censer, 
and the bridegroom lights his from hers, and the two flames 
are allowed to combine. We wonder Mr. Hutchinson did not 
quote, for the sake of comparison, from Burns’s “ Hal- 
loween ” :—- 

“* Some kindle couthie side by side, 
habits An’ burn thegither trimly.” 
“In loving bleeze they sweetly join, 
Till white in ash they’re sobbin’.” 


In the room where the ceremonial sake is drunk, the orna- 
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mental table bears, besides the spirit, a fir-tree, a plum-tree 
in blossom, a crane, and a tortoise. From an artistic point 
of view, the plum-tree in bloom, as representing woman’s 
beauty, must be allowed to be superior to an orange- 
tree. No one who knows the age of the great tortoise at the 
Zoo needs to be told what the imitation tortoise stands for. 
Miss Bird assures us that no intoxication follows this sake- 
drinking, but the heads must be strong, the cups small, and 
the spirit weak, for it is a case of “three times three” alk 
round. The Persian wedding, and even more the Bedouin 
wedding, has a peculiar interest for us. The torchlight or 
lantern procession of the bridegroom to the bride’s house, the 
cries of the women who welcome him, and the beating of 
drums, and renewed acclamations as the combimed procession 
starts for the bridegroom’s house, will remind us of the 
Parable. The Arab wedding in Southern Palestine lasts, 
as Samson’s did, for seven days, with the peculiar feature 
of putting and answering riddles. The Bedouin bride- 
groom does not see his wife’s face till the wedding is 
over. A cry of delight is raised by the women. outside 
when the bridegroom proclaims his satisfaction. “To 
the Arabs,” says Mr. Hutchinson, “this shout of the 
triumphant and satisfied bridegroom is one of the most 
delightful sounds that can be uttered;” and he quotes our 
Lord’s allusion: ‘ He that hath the bride is the bridegroom ;. 
but the friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and heareth 
him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice.” 
The Arab wife, however, is not a happy woman, her husband, 
in common with all Mahommedans, scarcely believing that she 
has a soul, The Mount Sinai Arab bride is not told till all is 
concluded, and then utters cries of alarm as the notary throws 
the bridegroom’s mantle over her. According to the late 
Professor Palmer the Emzeineh bride actually did fly to the 
mountains. Layard tells us of a wedding he saw near 
Nimroud, that on the third day, when every one was dancing, 
a party of young men rushed into the crowd, and securing 
the wealthiest guests, held them to ransom in a dark room. 
The money, paid without any ill-feeling, was added to the 
bride’s dowry. This seems to us a good idea. Anything 
worse than the odious tyranny of the compulsory wedding- 
present system which we suffer from in England it is hard to 
conceive. 


All these Oriental ceremonies have much in common; the: 
Chinese customs are not unlike the Turkish, and customs in. 
all Mahommedan countries have naturally much similarity. 
The match-maker is the most important functionary, and the 
giving of rich presents by the bridegroom is indispensable: 
Whether they are given to the father of the bride or to the 
bride, as in Japan, is only a detail, as the Japanese bride pre- 
sents them to her parents as a recompense for the trouble they. 
have been atin rearing her. In Turkey the legal formalities 
assume more prominence. The bridegroom makes a declara- 
tion of his willingness, signs a contract giving a suitable 
settlement, and the bride from behind a screen also affirms 
three times her willingness to marry him. The wedding festivi- 
ties, with the curious “henna”-staining ceremony, before 
which the guests with tapers wind in and out of the flower- 
beds, are proportionately lengthy. A Moorish wedding is 
also a long and expensive affair, preceded by seven days’ 
feasting, for all of which the bridegroom has to pay hand- 
somely. 

“Marriage by capture” is symbolised more or less im 
ceremonies all the world over, except in such places where it 
is still the habit to secure a wife by knocking her down first, 
as the Australian does with his “waddy” or his “nulla- 
nulla.” The Chinaman, if the parents of his intended are 
obstinate, carries her off; the Abyssinian carries his wife 
round her own house or to his own; and the Kabyle carriea 
his bride across the threshold, as do also the Chinese, and the 
Swiss in some parts. The Druses have a regular sham-fight 
in which the bride’s party drive the bridegroom’s into his 
own village; and in some Arab tribes, the Aenezes, for in- 
stance, the bride runs from tent to tent before she is caught. 
Crossing the threshold was and is the most critical period of 
the wedding-day with all races, not even excepting the 
Anglo-Saxon. The superstitious fears of the many, always 
particularly alert on the occasion of a marriage, culminate in 
this final act of the drama. The lifting of the bride over the 
threshold or her stepping across it is the signal in Persia, 
Arabia, and among the Kopts of Egypt for the sacrifice of a 
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goat or a sheep. Among the Aenezes, according to Burck- 
bardt, the bridegroom simply kills a lamb in front of his 
father-in-law’s tent, and the ceremony, but for the running 
of the bride from one tent to another, is complete. Perhaps 
the purest symbolical act is that of the Transylvanian Saxon 
bridal pair, who step over the threshold with their hands tied 
together. Some of these Transylvanian customs are remark- 
able, and must be survivals from a very ancient period. The 
bridegroom never wears the shirt made for him by the bride 
but on his wedding-day and at his burial, just as the veil of 
the Japanese bride becomes one day her shroud. 


Mr. Hutchinson is seldom tempted to expatiate on the 
symbolism of national marriage customs, for he says it is 
misleading. It is a pity that the majority of those who 
write on savage races do not appreciate this truism, instead 
of allowing themselves to be carried away by what we are 
quite ready to admit is a fascinating study. Two or three 
instances occur in this volume in which water and running 
water undoubtedly are meant to suggest some idea. Among 
the Zezidi, a sect of Kurds in the eastern highlands of Asia 
Minor, we are told that the bridegroom when pronouncing 
the marriage-oath stands in running water so as to wash 
away the binding nature of his promise. In speaking of the 
American Indians, the author tells us that the Cherokee, 
atter making the usual presents, takes the maiden to a small 
stream, where the two join hands over the running water, and 
that, as we speak of the “ River of Life,” so “doubtless the 
Indian and his bride wish that the course of their lives may 
run smoothly.” Now the Cherokee may talk and sing of the 
“ River of Death,” as the rest of the American races do and 
as we do, but we may question if in this beautiful and highly 
symbolical act be means to suggest the “ River of Life.” He 
actually believes in a river to be crossed at death, but his 
imagination does not rise to such a subtle simile as the “ River 
of Life’s Course.” The Macedonian’s wedding-cake, a most 
important feature of these Greek weddings, is placed over a 
bowl of water and danced round. The use of water, on the 
whole, points either to its dissolving properties or its cleansing 
power. 

Mr. Hutchinson confines himself mostly to Europe and 
Asia, though he mentions customs on other continents. 
Those of savages are often more interesting ethnologically 
than edifying. He has made a very attractive book out of 
his subject, though his habit of stringing together the 
details of the ceremony as they obtain in different parts 
of the same country prevents the reader from getting a com- 
plete view of the affair. Of course space forbids the descrip- 
tion of each ceremony with its variants, but one ceremony 
thoroughly explained first might afford a clearer view. 
Still, his method has its advantages, and is suggestive. 
In several cases he is awkwardly situated as regards his 
authorities, who have a habit of differing. The fact is, in 
some countries, no stranger, however painstaking and however 
long he may have been a resident, really gets to the bottom 
of some customs. And if he is driven to put a question he is 
sure to be lied to. Marriage Customs has not, we should say, 
been an easy book to write, but Mr. Hutchinson has arranged 
his matter with considerable skill, and made it readable and 
interesting to the general reader. One of the best things in 
the book is the description from a lady’s diary of the magni- 
ficent wedding of a Polish nobleman’s daughter a hundred 
years age. 





THE SHAKESPEARIAN REVIVAL.* 
Just at the close of this restless century, when everything in 
art, literature, and science alike is pointing to a new develop- 
ment, there are signs of a singular revival of the Shakespearian 
legend, both in the study and upon the stage. Written 
essentially for acting, it is by their popularity as acting-plays 
that the vitality of the Shakespearian dramas must in the 
first case be tested, and in that form they live down rivalry. 
The traditions have descended in one unbroken line through a 
succession of sovereigns, from Burbage down to Phelps, with 
whom the long reign ended for a brief time. But the crown 
was soon held again by a new dynasty, which Irving may be 
said to have founded, and founded upon new lines. His 
successor is yet uncertain among the many competitors who 
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are making their Shakespearian bids for office amongst 
diverse scenes, but there are no signe whatever of any fleet. 
ing fashion of revolution damaging that serene and majestic 
power. There could be no clearer rebuke to the little knot of 
enthusiasts who, atoning by noise for deficiency in number, 
are always talking of the mysterious gospel with which they 
are entrusted to the world. Reduced to its primal elements, 
it comes to little more than the fact that the most successful 
living dramatist amongst ourselves produced, in The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, a clever and popular piece of work, and 
that the plays of Ibsen, through the combined force of novelty 
of subject, of stage-craft, and of poetry, have obtained a 
certain footing here in spite of their supremely disagreeable 
nature. The rest of the gospel is mere talk and imitation, 
The “problems” come, and go—much quicker, for the most 
part, than they come—but every new generation wants its 
Shakespeare as part of its life; and to watch the eager and 
attentive crowds hanging once more upon the world-old words 
of Hamlet, as spoken by the last scholarly representative of 
the famous character, was contradiction enough to the 
reiterated complaint of the tiresome tribe that the long. 
suffering public decline good plays. Atthe same time, it must 
be admitted that the very greatness of the man has been, 
and always will be, a great stumbling-block in the way of 
all other aspirants to the poet’s laurel on the stage. From 
Marlowe to Tennyson, none has been able to live against him, 
for comparison is as unavoidable as it is cruel. It is to pure 
melodrama that we must look, outside the fields of comedy, 
for any plays that have won anything like a standard posi- 
tion. Nor can Comedy herself be quite excepted. The same 
manager who has given us the last Hamlet gave us also the 
last School for Scandal, and the flavour seemed but musty, 
well as the thing was done. The School for Scandal seemed 
an older play than Hamlet. 

The three little books before us, chiefly American, are in- 
stances of the lasting charm which Shakespeare exercises 
upon the student, apart altogether from the stage. One.is a 
kind of attempt at constructing the poet’s life out of his 
plays, and out of as much as is known of his story, and attains 
but moderate success in interesting us. His carelessness about 
his work, and his modest ambition to retire on a comfortable 
competence to his native place, are the attractive points of his 
story which need no retelling, and the critical examination of 
his plots and tales elicits nothing new, except the writer's 
curious theory that Cleopatra is the greatest achievement 
amongst Shakespeare’s heroines. We should say that she 
was decidedly the least successful of all of them, altogether 
too loose and uncertain of drawing to live for an hour by the 
side of Rosalind and Portia. Miss Langton’s book is one 
of extracts merely, but very artistically and completely 
done. She has grouped her posies by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of subjects which invites us to linger as we turn them 
over. Justice, charity, mercy, worldliness, all find them- 
selves set forth in turn, and there seems scarcely a topic 
known to men which does not serve for at least a few 
examples. The passages on “ Immortality” are all divinely 
beautiful, and “ Patriotism” takes so fine a place that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s curious discovery of the fact that the word 
itself is never met with in Shakespeare, and therefore 
must have been coined after his day, recurs to us with 
all the greater interest. The third book of our Shake- 
pearian group is concerned with the sonnets and the poems 
only, and is the work of a loving student, who finds more, 
perhaps, in the intentions and purposes of the singer than 
the singer himself can ever have purposed. We should 
like ourselves to see a work written from another point of 
view, which should deal with certain salient characteristics of 
the man which seem to escape notice, as, for instance, his 
extreme directness and simplicity. If we are in doubt about 
his meaning, except in cases where the text is uncertain, the 
fault must always be our own. Hamlet leaves us in no 
doubt whatever that his purpose, which becomes the purpose 
of the play, is to act the madman, and so he does throughout, 
except when he is alone or in Horatio’s company. “Now I 
am alone,” he says in one place, to give the key to his serious 
musings. Yet whether Hamlet was really mad or not has been 
the commentator’s constant theme. To lend mysterious and 
impracticable meanings to the asinine pomposities of Malvolio, 
or to Touchstone’s hearty Rabelaisian jollity, has been another 
facile temptation; nor have the black and uncompromising 
lines upon which the villainous character of the Jew Shylock 
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ig drawn, in thorough accordance with the theories of the 
day, which no man ever expressed more thoroughly than Shake- 
speare, prevented critics and actors from painting him in 
sympathetic colours as far as they could, on the strength of 
one line about a lost turquoise. And yet this man, who 
was waiting in religion’s name to cut off a pound of flesh from 
a man’s heart, was ready to give up his creed for that detested 
Christianity ina moment, to save half his money. On the 
other hand, Antonio, a man of a melancholy nature, but the 
young bright intimate of Bassanio and his friends, the most 
perfect and honourable of gentlemen by Shakespeare’s own 
description, and the true hero of the story, is used as a kind of 
foil to Shylock, and assigned to the most approved and elderly 
proser of the theatrical troop. Antonio, like Horatio, has yet 
to be acted; and it is on the unacted parts of Shakespeare, 
amongst other things, that we should like to see an expert 
comment wisely. How many have there been, again, who on 
the stage or off it have fairly grasped the character of 
“honest Iago,” or connected with it the straightforward, 
blunt, and soldierly manner which Shakespeare has set down 
as the essence of his meaning? The pages of the poet teem 
with neglected verities. His Mercutio—Benedick—Jaques— 
are underlined by his own hand; nor have we met with any 
estimate of Orlando’s character which shows him as a kind 


of rustic Cymon, brought up amongst the herds and servants, | 


and given no education but the athlete’s, whom the charms 
of the delicious Rosalind seduce into those first efforts at 
uncultured rhyme which made Touchstone the courtier laugh, 
while her eyes alone detect the gentleman through the rustic 
covering. Orlando and Rosalind should be played like a new 
Cymon and Iphigenia, and would repay the experiment. 

But we are tempted by the example of the books before us 
to emulate some of the writers’ offences, and might run on 
“till our eyelids could no longer wag” upon the many fields 
of tempting thought which Shakespeare opens up to us. We 
could enlarge upon the strange power of the monosyllable 
which he wielded so well that in one passage he could set 
down no less than five consecutive blank-verse lines, with 
never a break in the monosyllables,—unless a “heav’n,” the 
last word of them but four, should be held to limit the number 
to forty-eight. We shall not betray our secret, but leave 
the curious to verify the fact, and find the instance, for them- 
selves, Still more should we like to dwell upon the magnifi- 
cent carelessness which sprang of his wealth of power, 
and made him at times inconsistent beyond the power 
of reconciliation. His stories ran away with him, and he 
forgot how he began. No man could be wiser or statelier 
than the Polonius of the opening scenes of Hamlet, nobody a 
more doddering nuisance later on. Shakespeare took his 
stories as he found them, and improved into characters of 
his own making, as he went on, what he began upon the lines 
of his original. Polonius’s twaddle tempted him, even as 
he forgot at the end the kind of Ophelia from whom he and 
his story started. And indeed an essay might be written 
upon that same Polonius family, which wrought such harm 
to Hamlet, longing from his heart of hearts for nothing so 
much as sincerity. And with these idle meditations we take 
leave of our little band of Shakespearian authors, apologising 
to them for having rather added ourselves to their ranks than 
given to their theories and their study the full consideration 
for which we set forth. They will be the first to forgive us 
for the strength of the temptation. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN BUTLER.* 

In an appendix to the volume before us, an extract is given 
from a letter in which William Butler writes :—“I suppose 
that different people find comfort and help in different 
manners. To me nothing is more stirring than the lives of 
men who have nobly served our Lord,—e.g., Bishop Gray, or 
Patteson, or St. Charles Borromeo, or Gratry, or Montalem- 
bert. They help one, I think, to long and to try.” Such 
memorials are, indeed, the most helpful reading for suc- 
ceeding generations. We find that the saints and martyrs, 
the self-renouncing priests and missionaries, were men of 
like passions with ourselves, and yet through faith they 
wrought righteousness and obtained promises. In all trades 
models and patterns are necessary aids to education; they 
must be employed to teach beginners and to ensure goo 





* Life and Letters of William John Butler, late Dean of Lincoln and sometime 
Vicar of Wantage, London: Macmillan and Co, [lzs. 6d. net.] 





results, and in the building up of character, the force of 
example, “the contagion of a great mind,” is one of the 
strongest factors that can be imagined. Therefore it is well 
that a record of such a man as William Butler, late Dean of 
Lincoln, but better known as “ Butler of Wantage,” should 
be written, a fitting harvest to the sowing and reaping of a 
life spent in the service of God. 


Though William Butler was a Cambridge man, he became 
a staunch disciple of the Oxford Movement, and a devoted 
friend and follower of Keble and Pusey, and so closely did 
he follow in their footsteps that one of his stock arguments 
against some practices that many of the clergy think harmless. 
was, “ Mr. Keble never did it.” The austerity which marked 
the lives of the leaders of the Tractarian party had impressed 
itself on their younger disciple, as one of his curates writes :— 
“T need hardly add that the moral severity, the appeal to the 
Gospel pattern of life, which Dean Church tells us had so 
much to do with the motive of the Oxford Movement, had 
laid its sacred mark upon William Butler and his home.” 
When he was offered his first living in 1846 he wrote to Keble, 
who had said that “ Butler of Wantage” was a good omen, 
Wantage having been the birthplace of Bishop Butler, that 
he was afraid such a distinctive title was against him, it being 
possible that Wantage would have exhausted itself in pro- 
ducing so great a man, and that “future B.’s would be the 
poorest of their species;” but in another letter, written 
about the same time, we are permitted an insight into his 
deeper feelings :— 

“In this matter of Wantage it seems to me strange that you 
should not understand how very serious a thing it is for one like 
myself, only 28 years old, and very much off the sort of study 
and preparation which a country town needs, to take upon myself 
the care of 3,000 souls, living souls to prepare for eternity. It 
certainly seems strange that you should not understand that a 
state of doubtfulness must come over me, fear for my own soul, 
and consideration for others. How am I to solve my doubts? 
Could such considerations as position, income, and the like come 
for a moment into calculation? First Death, then the Judgment. 
What have position in this miserable world, income, comforts, to- 
do with such as these ?” 

The record of William Butler’s thirty-four years’ work at 
Wantage is compiled partly from the pages of the Parish 
Journal (an institution of his own) and partly from letters 
and private sources. If work is to be judged merely by 
visible results, the monuments that endure—the restored and 
beautified church, the various school-buildings, St. Mary’s 
Home, with its community of Sisters and its many ramifica- 
tion, the mission-rooms and chapels—speak for themselves; 
but the daily teaching in the parish schools, the daily classes 
for men and women, girls and boys, that brought vicar and 
parishioners into close contact, the unceasing care for the 
“3,000 souls ” entrusted to him, and not lightly undertaken, 
these are not ‘temples that are made with hands,” but the 
results of example and influence which endure when the 
worker has passed away; and it is impossible to say how far 
the vicar’s influence extended beyond the bounds of his own 
parish. As Liddon, a former curate, wrote of Mr. Butler in 
1865: “Much of the benefit of contact with a good man 
cannot be reduced to writing: it is the insensible though real 
action of spirit and character of which we can only measure 
the drift and power after some considerable lapse of time.” 
The dominant note of William Butler’s life was incessant 
work. “ However hard we worked,” says one of his curates, 
“we always had before us the example of one who worked 
harder.” One of the vicar’s favourite axioms was, “ Prayer, 
faith, and grind will carry most things through,” and he 
was intolerant of slackness or want of energy. There is a 
tradition that the Bishop of Lincoln once spoke of Butler’s 
“ferocious goodness,” and whether or not this was the Bishop’s 
expression, it gives a good, though caricatured, idea of 
Butler’s unbounded energy. The spread of education was 
one of the vicar’s chief aims to which he spared neither time 
nor trouble, and when he resigned the charge of Wantage, 
the schools which in 1847 had contained thirty-six children, 
had increased during the thirty-four years of his incumbency 
to an attendance of over seven hundred and fifty scholars, 
varying in age from three to nineteen or twenty. It was the 
difficulty of obtaining efficient teachers, and also the vicar’s 
foresight in perceiving that the great strength of the Church 
must lie in her schools, that led to the formation of a sister- 
hood at Wantage. In the days that he was turning over the 
scheme in his mind there was but one other religious com- 
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munity of the sort in the Church of England, and it was 
under the guidance of Manning (then Archdeacon of 
Chichester) in 1848 that the work began. The primary 
object was the formation of an educational Order,—the 
gathering together, in Butler’s own words, of “those who 
would be content with a frugal life, patient toil, quiet appear- 
ance,—content with yielding themselves in simple-hearted 
devotion to spend and be spent for their Master.” But after 
a short time, Miss Lockhart, the first Mother-Superior of the 
little community, felt called upon to join in the new move- 
ment towards penitentiary work, and on February 2nd, 1850, 
a home for penitents was opened in Wantage with Miss 
“Lockhart as its head, and Manning as spiritual director, the 
first penitentiary work undertaken by Sisters in the 
Church of England since the Reformation. The diver- 
sion of energy from the primary object of educa- 
tion was a blow to the vicar, but it was followed by a 
greater calamity that threatened the very existence 
of the little sisterhood. Before three months had elapsed 
Miss Lockhart and another Sister had joined the Roman 
Church. Yet, in spite of the difficulties that had to be sur- 
mounted, the work was continued, and at the time of Dean 
Butler’s death the community had grown and spread in many 
directions, and of the thirty-four works conducted by the 
Sisters in Wantage and elsewhere, thirteen were schools and 
the remaining seventeen were in the nature of rescue and 
parochial work. Dean Butler has left in his own words, 
written shortly before his death, an account of the solid basis 
on which he sought to build his community :—“ It may be well 
once more to state the principle on which the Community of 
St. Mary the Virgin is based. It is this,—simple, honest 
loyalty to the Church to which it belongs, that is, the Church 
of England, the Church of our native land. We believe that the 
Charch of England is a true branch of Christ’s Catholic Church, 
and that she has a right to lay down for her children what they 
are to believe and to do. We believe that in her Prayer- 
book her teaching and will are found. Weare not desirous to 
follow our own fancies, or to set forth doctrines and rituals 
which belong to the Church of Rome. We are satisfied with 
giving dignity and beauty to that which we have of our own.” 
The vicar held a lofty ideal of women and their influence on 
those about them, and in his dealings with them he relied 
greatly on their co-operation and also spent much devoted 
dabour in guiding and teaching them. The Rev. V.S. Coles, a 
former curate, writes :—‘“If the great work of his life was the 
‘foundation of the Community of St. Mary, I believe that his 
encouragement largely helped Father Benson’s venture upon 
the similar undertaking for men at Cowley St. John. The 
-educated men whom he did influence certainly found that his 
‘help was as unique as it was excellent. But it was on women 
sthat his best strength and most constant pains were spent, and 
probably no man was ever more entirely the true pastor in all 
his strong, fatherly, reverent dealings with them.” It is 
iinteresting to note William Butler’s feelings in his later 
years regarding the position of equality with men claimed by 
the advanced section of the other sex, and we find the follow- 
ing passage in a letter written to Canon Liddon in 1884 :—* It 
is to my mind by far, and beyond all comparison, the saddest 
feature of this generation, that women are claiming, and are 
encouraged to claim, a position which is not intended for 
them; and that they do not perceive the inevitable conse- 
quence that while they can never emulate men in men’s work, 
and can at best be but poor imitators, they will lose that most 
grand power and influence which are really and by God’s 
providence their own.” 


There was something of the “happy warrior” about 
William Butler; he was, as a friend writes of him, “a 
born ruler of men;” but he could also submit his own will 
¢o what he considered lawfully constituted authority. In 
4877 he wrote to Canon Carter that he should consider his 
work would be more prospered if he obeyed his Bishop in all 
but questions of doctrine, than if he upheld his own individual 
fancies against his Bishop’s will. In his impatience with 
wilfulness and private fancies, we might apply to him what 
Carlyle wrote of Abbot Samson: “There is in him what 
far transcends all apprenticeships; in the man himself 
there exists a model of governing, something to govern 
by! There exists in him a heart-abhorrence of what- 
ever is incoherent, pusillanimous, unveracious, that is 
to say, chaotic, ungoverned.” Although Dean Butler was 








decidedly a High Churchman, yet his dislike of “private 
fancies” led him to stand aloof from the Ritualists and their 
endeavour to “make out a new religion” as he wrote to 
Liddon in 1870, though he held strong views of his own on 
the subject of confession, holding it to be plainly enjoined by 
the teaching of the Church in her Prayer-book. Thig 
sympathy with discipline and obedience, added to a strong 
sense of patriotism, was probably the foundation of his in. 
terest in soldiers, and led him to co-operate heartily in the 
Volunteer movement, accepting the post of chaplain to the 
Berks Volunteers when that regiment was formed, and 
continuing to hold it until he left the corps on taking up his 
duties at Lincoln. The same military instinct led him to 
offer his services to the Red Cross Society during the Franoo. 
Prussian War, and not the least interesting part of the volume 
are the letters that he wrote from Sedan and Saarbriicken 
when he was “storekeeper” in a “ Uhlanen Caserne.” Dean 
Butler’s judgment on controverted questions was remark. 
ably sane, Though the “ moral severity” that marked his own 
home-life was impressed on his teaching, it was never driven 
to extreme limits. He was not in favour of total abstinence, 
except as a “ kill or cure” remedy in extreme cases, nor did 
he encourage temperance societies, holding it to be dangerous 
to isolate one sin in a special way, unless associations are alao 
formed for the suppression of lying, or selfishness, or sins of 
the flesh. He had little sympathy with what he called the 
“ fierce and dangerous enthusiasm ” of the Salvation Army, or 
with any form of mere emotional religion, and there is a charac. 
teristic passage in one of his letters that exemplifies his mode 
of thought :—“ See how well our Wantage lads do in London. 
sie keaes Why? Because they have learned the real Gospel— 
not the sham thing that people call the Gospel, all feelings and 
rubbish, but the Gospel which Christ taught, which com- 
mands men to use the means of grace, to accept the 
ministrations of God’s ministers, and to obey the Church, 
All this is definite and clear, something that one can under. 
stand. But ‘Come to Christ,’—what does that mean? Or 
‘Have you found peace?’ to which a very holy man, a 
friend of mine, replied, ‘No, Z have found war,’ meaning 
that a Christian man has to fight to hold his own.” We 
have left no space to speak of William Butler’s life at 
Worcester or Lincoln, though in the comparatively short 
periods that he spent as Canon and Dean he consistently 
carried out the ideal of his earlier years, and brought his love 
of thoroughness and ‘‘grind” into his new duties. The 
unpretentious volume leaves on the mind the impress of 
a singularly strong character, sturdily independent and yet 
submissive to authority, with great confidence in himself 
happily tempered by good judgment, not necessarily a 
popular character, but one capable of showing unbounded 
sympathy with genuine suffering or weakness, impatient of 
lukewarmness in others, and steadily pursuing to the end 
that path of individual holiness that he preached from the 
early days of his ministry. His sense of humour showed 
itself in such axioms as “There are no patent recipes for 
getting rid of one’s faults,” or “Every one makes progress who 
means to do so.” His cheerfully resolute disposition helped 
him to surmount many difficulties. Of him it might truly be 
said :— 
“ Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright.” 


The task of editing the letters and recollections furnished 
by various friends and fellow-workers has been carried out 
with excellent taste and discrimination by a member of the 
late Dean’s family, aided by Canon Maddison of Lincoln. 
The fault of recent biographies has generally been their 
diffuseness, but in this case nothing has been incorporated 
that does not throw a light on some part of Dean Butler’s 
character or record some interesting details of his life’s 
work, while the letters to and from such men as Keble 
and Liddon are of peculiar interest. Dean Butler repre- 
sents the best outcome of the Tractarian Movement. In his 
long ministry at Wantage he exemplified the renewed spirit 
and vigour of definite Church teaching which dates from 
the days of Keble and Pusey; from his early teachers he 
imbibed an independence of thought combined with the 
greatest reverence and breadth of spiritual insight; while 
his special gifts of perseverance and organisation have left 
their enduring testimony behind them. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


oe 


Poems from Horace, Catullus, and Sappho, and other Pieces. By 
fidward George Harman. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—Scholars and 
lovers of belles lettres will welcome this pleasant little volume, 
in spite of the inequality of its workmanship. Mr. Harman does 
not follow a fixed principle throughout. Sometimes he trans- 
lates ; sometimes he paraphrases; sometimes, again, he gives the 
original an entirely modern turn or twist, as, for example, in this 
smart per-version of “ Persicos odi” :— 

“ Sir John to his valet : 
I do not Jike your Jewish tastes, 
I hate your furs and astrachan, 


Melten and velvet’s good enough 
Or was, to coat a gentleman. 


You need not trouble to inquire 
What is the latest sort of hat, 
Chapman and Moore have got my siz 
And yours, and can attend to that.” 
On the whole, however, we prefer Mr. Harman as a serious trans- 
Jator. The opening stanza of “ Faune, Nympharum,” is charm- 
ingly done :— 
“ Faunus, thou lover of the Nymphs that fly, 
If through my sunny fislds thou chance to pass, 
Kind be thy coming and thy footing light 
Upon the grass,” 


The ode “ Ad Melpomenen ” is excellent throughout; so, too, the 
“Diffugere nives.” Occasionally a point is missed, as when 
“Cras ingens iterabimus aequor” is baldly translated ‘“ To- 
morrow we will roam the sea,” and the “Donec gratus eram 
tibi” is disfigured by the false rhyme of “pleasing” and 
“wreathing”’ in the first verse. The versions from Catullus 
exhibit the inequality of Mr. Harman’s work, for while his 
renderings of “ Vivamus mea Lesbia” and “ Lugete Veneres ” 
recall a good deal of the grace and tenderness of the originals, 
the poignant sincerity of the famous farewell, “ Multas per gentes,” 
&c., with its nobly pagan close, “in perpetuum frater ave atque 
vale,” is impaired in Mr. Harman’s paraphrase by the interpolation 
of a far-fetched image, “like sound of sea-rocked bell.” The 
“burning” quality of Sappho’s verse is somewhat tempered in 
Mr. Harman’s renderings, but he is very happy in his treatment 
ef an exquisite epitaph from the Anthology, Ovx eaves, Mpwrn. 
The first and final verses may form our last quotation from this 
pleasant little book :— 


* Ah! tell us not that in the grave, 
A bride of Death, our darling lies ; 
Far ont beyond the Western wave 
To fairer fields her spirit hies. 


Of human love she needs no store, 
A better lot to her is given, 
Who without blame for evermore 
Dwells in the holy light of heaven,” 
Mr. Harman may be excused for the suggestion involved in the 
use of the last word—the original is atyais év kadapaiow 'OAvurov 
-—since the whole epitaph has a quasi-Christian tone, entirely 
alien from that of the lines of Catallus referred to above. 


The Spectator. The Text edited and annotated by G. Gregory 
fmith. With Introductory Essay by Austin Dobson. (J. M. Dent.) 
-—The Spectator. With Introduction and Notes by G. A. Aitken. 
(John C. Nimmo. 7s. net.)—It is a good sign for the taste and 
intelligence of a generation which is sometimes said to be given 
up to frivolous reading, that two editions of the Spectator should 
be appearing simultaneously, each with an ample furnishing of 
notes, and each extending to the length of eight volumes. Both 
are printed from the “ First Collected Edition,” of which Vols. I. 
and II. appeared in January, and III. and [V. in April, 1712. 
The daily issue ceased in December, 1712, and Vols. V., VI., and 
VII. appeared in January, 1713. Addison renewed the publica- 
tion in June, 1714, and carried it on to December in the same 
year. These supplementary papers formed the eighth volume, 
which appeared in 1715. Mr. Gregory Smith has reproduced the 
original with identical spelling, punctuation, italics, and capital 
letters, and he has, we think, done well. Some of the papers are, 
it is true, of a kind which we enjoy, or, it may be, fail to enjoy, 
whatever the form in which they appear; others lose much by 
being modernised. The humour is subtle and evanescent, and 
owes more than one would think till the experiment has been 
tried, to the fashion of its appearance. Mr. Aitken gives us some 
interesting particulars which we do not remember to have seen 
before about the circulation of the Spectator. It must have 
nearly reached four thousand, for when the halfpenny stamp was 
put on the tax came to £20 a week, representing a circulation of 
more than sixteen hundred, and this was but half of what it had 
been in the untaxed days. Mr. Aitken reviews the history of the 
Spectator’s predecessors and successors, and gives us what is a 
generally useful and informing introduction. In the other edition 
both preface and introductory essay are all that could be desired, 





The annotation of both editions is adequate, without being too 
copious or too laboriously minute. 


A History of England. By C. H. Simpkinson, M.A. Part IL 
(Wake and Dean.)—Mr. Simpkinson has followed the excel- 
lent plan of choosing important events in the history of our 
country, and describing these with as much detail as space 
permits, and passing over with the briefest mention or indeed 
entirely, the intervening periods. The plan, it is true, depends 
for its success in some degree on the intelligence of the teacher 
who has to make these pictures form part of an ordered whole. 
This is not an easy task, nor one to be done inahurry. But it is 
a great thing to get into a child’s mind some conceptions of real 
things and persons. There are many proofs in the book that Mr. 
Simpkinson has studied his subject carefully, and writes out of a 
full knowledge. And he has certainly a gift of picturesque 
description. 

We have received Thom’s Oficial Directory for 1898 (Alex. Thom 
and Co. 21s.) The Directory has for its speciality information 
about Irish affairs, while it supplies the information usually to 
be found in such volumes about the United Kingdom in general. 
If we may make a suggestion—Messrs. Thom invite suggestions 
—it would be that two or three pages should be given to a list 
of golf-links in Ireland. Nothing would do more to attract 
English visitors, and with them English money.——The Book of 
the Year i897, compiled by Edmund Routledge (George Rout- 
ledge and Sons), gives in chronological order (supplemented by 
a subject-index) the principal events of the year, political, social, 
literary, artistic, &c. 


We heartily welcome the volume for 1897 of the Journal of 
Education (86 Fleet Street), which continues to be a source of 
“light and leading” in educational politics, literature, &¢.——~ 
We have also received the yearly volumes of Knowledge: an Illus- 
trated Magazine of Science, Literature, and Art (326 High Holborn) ; 
Home Words, conducted by Rev. Charles Bullock (7 Paternoster 
Square); Hand and Heart: a Family, Social, and Temperance 
Magazine, edited by H. Somerset Bullock, M.A. (same publishing 
office) ; Sunday Work Annual, Vol. XXVLI., edited by Rev. Charles 
Bullock (same publishing office); and The Fire Side (same editor 
and publishing office) 

The Eerie Book. Edited by Margaret Armour. (Shiells and 
Co.)—This is a goodly collection of ghosts and apparitions 
from Poe to Fouqué, as well as some short legends of traditional 
horror. Of the Jatter sort is ‘“‘ Earl Beardie’s Game at Cards,” 
which explains why the turret-room in Glamis Castle had to be 
walled up. The illustration to this story, by W. B. Macdougall, 
is excellent. The devil’s tail is most expressive, the rest of his 
body having disappeared through the keyhole. The book is 
nicely got up, with the exception of the print, which, though 
sharp and black, is dazzling to the eyes, possibly through some 
fault of spacing. 

The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. (Clarendon Press.)—The first instalment of the 
Dictionary for 1898 appears under the care of Mr. Henry 
Bradley, and includes “ Frank-Law—Fuz” (completing “ F”) and 
“ G@—Gain-coming.” We have now, therefore, the first half of the 
fourth volume, comprising the letters “F” and “G.” A pre- 
fatory note referring to “ F'” tells us that in this letter there are 
9,339 main words, with 1,419 subordinate entries and 2,849 special 
combinations, making a total of 13,607, of which almost exactly a 
quarter are obsolete. The note gives us some idea of the 
unsparing labour which is being and has been for manj 
years expended on the Dictionary. A preliminary arrangemsnt 
of the material was made more than twenty years ago, 





ART-BOOKS. 

A new edition of Vasari's Lives is given us by E. H. and E. W. 
Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins (Bell and Sons; 36s.) The 
editors have selected seventy of the most important “ Lives,” 
and of these they have reprinted Mrs. Forster’s translation. 
This translation, which was published in 1850, they consider 
admirable on the whole, but have corrected it in occasional details. 
The feature of this new edition is found in the footnotes, which 
are of the most comprehensive and learned description. These 
notes fill in the many wide gaps in Vasari’s narrative, and em- 
body not only the views of the editors, but give in a condensed 
form the views of the best European expert writers. At the 
beginning of each of the Lives there is a bibliography of special 
works dealing with the subject of the Life. At the end of the 
fourth volume is a list of authorities covering the whole field of 
Italian art. We must specially point to the summary that the 
editors give of the work of the various masters. These notices show 
great insight and that breadth of criticism which we may be thank- 
ful now exists; when it is possible to admire both Botticelli and 
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Raphael. Vasari had a great gift of telling the story of the painters 
he dealt with. There is much keen insight, and often a satirical 
humour creeps in, as when he describes the reassuring effect on 
the arts caused by the death of Pope Adrian II..—the Pope 
who proposed to destroy the Sistine Chapel because the 
frescoes shocked his Flemish sense of decency. But Vasari, 
in spite of his charm of narration, was dreadfully inaccurate 
and confused, even in giving accounts of Michelangelo, with 
whom he was in close personal relation. The present editors 
have made dark places light by their notes. Our only com- 
plaint is that these notes, which are so frequent and so 
readable, should be printed in such eye-destroying type. The 
fashion of modern art criticism runs in two directions. One 
set of writers confine themselves to the scientific classification of 
pictures and the verification of traditional ascriptions. This 
method is productive of results of inestimable value. The other 
set of writers “reconstruct” the psychology and personality of 
the painter by means of his works. This practice chiefly delights 
those who take an intellectual interest in art, but who are with- 
out sympathy for painting. In view of these specialised methods, 
the best way of learning what we want to know about Michel- 
angelo or Raphael and other great Renaissance men is to read 
Vasari together with the illuminating comments the present 
editors afford us. 

Nirvana: a Story of Buddhist Philosophy, by Paul Carus (illus- 
trated and printed by T. Hasegawa, Tokyo, Japan, for the Open 
Court Publishing Company, Chicago); and Karma (same author 
and publisher).—Both these little books are stories treating of 
the transmigration of the soul and the philosophy of Buddha. 
The scene of the first one is ina Brahman village in Northern 
Central India, and reminds one of parts of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
* Jungle Books.” There is a charming account of a wedding 
ceremony, after which the wise men discourse of the Tathagata 
as taught by Amuruddha, a wandering disciple of Buddha. They 
begin by calling his teaching heretical, but turn to it after 
a time as the only way of attaining happiness. The name of 
the second book is explained near the beginning in this way 
by a samana, or holy man: “A man’s karma consists of all 
the deeds, both good and evil, that he has done in his 
present and in any prior existence.” Thus a rich jeweller on 
his way to Benares, first kindly gives the samana a lift in his 
carriage, and then rudely upsets a farmer’s rice-cart that was 
blocking his way; the consequences of these two actions 
follow him to his death-bed. The illustrations to both stories 
are very beautiful, and as the artist is also the printer, he has 
arranged his letterpress so as to harmonise with his pictures. 
There is a delightful one of a youth leaving his plough and oxen 
to run after a hare, while a wise man looks gravely on. On 
the cover of Nirvdna there is a charming picture of men, women, 
and animals surrounding a Buddha. The monkey sitting in the 
foreground trying to look good is particularly attractive. The 
cover of Karma, representing a robber-tribe dashing down a steep 
mountain pass to attack a merchant’s escort, recalls the accounts 
of the Frontier War. We have here a very good example of the 
peculiar art of Japanese colour-printing in books, and as far as 
colour and decorative effect go, it would be hard to equal it. But 
to Western eyes the artist entirely fails to produce a beautiful 
human face. For instance, the general effect of the picture of 
Buddha giving hope to the robber in hell, is splendid and full of 
suggestion, but the faces are absurd as well as ugly. An added 
charm to these books to some minds will be the characteristic 
Japanese binding and smell. 

The Magazine of Art. January. (Cassell and Co.)—The chief 
interest of this number is the article by Sir Wyke Bayliss on the 
face of Christ. The author asserts that portraiture was com- 
mon in the Roman Empire at the time of our Lord, and he 
also uses the glass medallions of the Vatican to enforce his 
belief that the traditional face is founded on an actual portrait. 
The argument comes to this. There exist in the Vatican some 
glass medallions found in the catacombs, which are engraved 
with lines filled with gold. One of these shows two figures 
with the names of Paul and Peter written behind the heads. 
Between these heads is the figure of Christ with an aureole, 
about to place a crown on the heads of Paul and Peter. The 
figure of Christ has no name written beside it, and it has the 
traditional face. These medallions, we are told, are demonstrably 
of apostolic times, and the writer says :—“ At that early date the 
One who awards the Crown of Life or gives the martyr’s palm 
bears the likeness we know to-day. And the artist who thinks it 
necessary to write the names of Paul and Peter and Timothy and 
Justus over their portraits does not think it necessary to write 
the name of Christ. Why? Because His face is so well known 
that no Christian amongst them can mistake it.” 


J. F. Millet and Rustic Art. By Henry Naegely. (Elliot Stock.) 
--This is a charming study of the great painter, though there is 


Mrs. Ady’s Life, with the exception of some beautiful letters from 
Louise Jumelin, the grandmother to whom Millet owed so much. 
Mr. Naegely very properly criticises the inadequacy of Mrs, 
Ady’s remarks as to Millet’s place as a master of the art gf 
painting. Millet must always remain one of the most command. 
ing figures in modern art. He was one of the few men whose 
whole nature was noble, and who expressed his whole nature ip 
his painting. The critical portions of the present work are exce]. 
lent, and many interesting traits of character are derived from 
the painter’s son. Millet had the power of putting into a few 
words the essential truths of art. What could be better than 
this: “ L’art ne vit que de passion, et on ne peut pas se passioner 
pour rien.” 

The Dome. (The Unicorn Press.)—This little quarterly is 
always welcome. From an announcement in the present number 
we learn with pleasure that the publishers are about to reproduce 
Piranesi’s Carceri, These are the engravings founded on the artist's 
nightmares which De Quincey describes so powerfully in his 
“‘Opium-Eater.” “ Wanted, an English Bayreuth,” is an excellent 
appeal from Mr. Runciman for the production of operas in 
England on really artistic principles. ‘lo realise how much this 
new departure is needed, one has only to recollect the final scene 
of Don Giovanni as performed at Covent Garden last summer, 
In this performance the statue in the closing scene had to sing 
that heart-quaking music of death and fate, while one half of his 
body was illuminated with magenta light and the other with 
pea-green. 

The Artist, January. (A. Constable and Co.)—This magazine 
has been enlarged, and contains a quantity of good illustrations 
and articles. 

The Year's Art. (Virtue.)—This useful book is as full as ever 
of information as to exhibitions, sales, and schools. At the end 
of the volume there is a directory of artists. 





Scuoou-Booxks.—-Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek Prose, 
By W. C. Flamstead Walters, M.A. (Blackie and Son.)—Mr, 
Walters has followed up a good book on Latin prose with another 
which will doubtless be found equally useful. Some twenty 
pages are given to introductory rules, cautions, suggestions, 
&e., illustrated by examples. A hundred exercises follow, fur- 
nished with occasional footnotes and references to the intro. 
duction. Mr. Walters is right in rejecting all “ Latinised and 
Grecised English.” It is real English that has to be translated, 
not a dialect never written or spoken.——F rench Stumbling-Blocks 
and English Stepping-Stones. By Francis Tarver, M.A. (John 
Murray.)—This is the outcome of a very long experience and 
should be a most useful volume. Mr. Tarver hopes that it 
will be of service to teachers, whether English or French. To 
understand the difficulties of the learner is more than half the 
secret of good teaching. Practical rules for pronunciation 
(besides the physical difficulty of making certain sounds 
there are many exceptional usages in French which have 
to be acquired), idioms, deceptive resemblances, reflexive 
verbs, and other matters in which mistakes are likely to 
be made, are treated in separate chapters. Comus, edited, 
with Life, Introduction, Notes, &c., by Thomas Page (Moffatt 
and Paige), is a book which gives the necessary information in a 
compendious and highly practical shape. England under the 
Later Hanoverians, by A. J. Evans, M.A., and C. 8. Fearenside, 
M.A. (W. B. Clive), is a part, including the years 1760-1837, of 
the “Intermediate Text-Book of English History.”——To the 
same “University Tutorial Series” belong Questions on Logic, 
by H. Holman, M.A., and M. C. W. Irvine (including questions 
set in some seventeen Universities in England and the Colonies) ; 
and Euclid, I.-IV., by Rupert Deakin, M.A., an edition constructed 
on the principle of “ familiarising the student with the working of 
riders from the very commencement of his studies.” Nothing could 
be more valuable. It may safely be said that Euclid is of next to no 
use to a pupil who cannot manage a rider.——In the series of 
“ Booksfrom the Bible” (Rivington, Percival, and Co.) we have The 
Second Book of Kings, edited by the Rev. W. O. Burrows, M.A., 
a thoroughly sensible and useful manual, neither evading difi- 
culties nor exaggerating them.—— Outlines of English Literature. 
By J. Logie Robertson, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.)—To sketch 
English literature from Beowulf down to Lord Macaulay in 4 
hundred and fifty pages without falling into the style of a cata- 
logue is an achievement of which Mr. Rokertson may well be 
proud. Room has been found for illustrative examples.——A 
Comprehensive French Manual. By Otto C. Naf. (Blackie and 
Son.)—“ For Students reading for Public Examinations; Trans- 
lations from and into French, Notes on Grammar, History, Litera- 
ture, and Etymology, Hints on Commercial Correspondence, 











Examination Practice.” 
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not much in it that has not been given to the world already in 
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Books Receivep.—The Lessons of Holy Scripture Illustrated from 
the Poets. By the late Rev. J. H. Wanklyn. Vol. VIII., Proper 
Lessons for Morning and Evening Prayer. (Bemrose and Sons.) 
___-A Benedictine Martyr in England: the Life and Times of Dom 
John Roberts, 0.S.B. By Dom Bede Camm, O.8.B. (Bliss, Sands, 
and Co.)\——The Validity of Papal Claims. By F. Nutcombe 
Oxenham, D.D. (Longmans and Co.) ——The Bible True from the 
Beginning. By Edward Gough, B.A. Vol. VI. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)——Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Con- 
struction. By Sidney Herbert Mellone. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons.) —What is Life? or, Where are We? What are We? 
Whence did We Come? and Whither do We Go? By Frederick 
Hovenden. (Chapman and Hall.)——My Quest for God. By John 
Trevor. (Labour Prophet Office.) ——The Morality of Marriage. By 
Mona Caird. (G. Redway.) The French War of 1512-1513. 
By Alfred Spont. (Navy Records Society.) New England Com- 
pany: Correspondence between the Years 1657-1712. (Elliot 
Stock.) ——Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Vol. 
XL, New Series. (Longmans and Co.) The Diplomatic 
History of America: First Chapter, 1452-1493-1495. By Henry 
Harrisse. (B. F. Stevens.) Legislative Power of Canada. 
By A. H. Lefroy, M.A. (Law Book Publishing Company, 
Toronto.) ——A History of the Irish Protest Against Over- 
Taxation. By Thomas Kennedy. (Hodges, Figgis, and Co., 
Dublin. Humours of *37: Rebellion Times in Canada. By 














Robina and Kathleen Macfarlane Lizars. (W. Briggs, Toronto.) 
—Facts and Fakes about Cuba. By George Bronson Rea, Freed 
Correspondent of the New York Herald. (G. Munro’s Sons, New 
York.) ——Afirmations. By Havelock Ellis. (Walter Scott.) 
Principles of Local Government. By Laurence Gomme. (A. 
Constable and Co.)——Bibliography of Municipal History. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D. (Longmans and Co.)——The Books of 

Villiam Morris. By H. Buxton Forman, C.B. (Frank Hollings.) 
—The Artistsand Engravers of Britishand American Book-Plates. 
By Henry W. Fincham. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——The 
Scottish Students’ Song- Book. (Bayley and Ferguson.) 
Cnyniadur yr Eghwysyng Nghymvir. By Daniel Lewis Lloyd, 
D.D. Escob Bangor. (Jarvis A. Foster, Bangor.) Anglicé, 
“Hymns for Church and Home.”——The Rightly Produced Voice. 
By E. Davidson Palmer, Mus.Bac. (Joseph Williams.) 

The Catholic Directory ; Ecclesiastical Directory and Almanac, 
1598. (Burns and Oates.) Nye’s Illustrated Church Annual, 
(Bemrose and Sons.) The Year-Book of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, 1898. Edited by H. A. Boswell. (St. Giles’s Printing 
Company, Edinburgh.) A Kalendar of the English Church, 
1898. (Church Printing Company.) The Scottish Church and 
University Almanac. (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh.) 
The Bantist Handbook. (Clarke and Co.) The New Zealand 
Oficial Year-Book. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) Royal Holloway 
College Calendar. (Spottiswoode and Co.)—The College now 
numbers more than a hundred students. 



































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 







—— ES 
Beeby (C. E.), Creed and Life, 8v0 ........06 scaaiiinie sicetueetnes eaten (Simpkin) 26 
Bonwick (J.), Australia’s First Preacher, cr 8vo . w(3S. Low) 4/0 
sraddon (M. E.), Rough Justice, er 8vo ........ eceteneeessceOOOssecevessess (Simpkin) 6,9 


Brailsford (H. N.), The Broom of the War-God, cr 8vo...........(Heinemann) 6/0 
Briggs (W.), and Another, Advanced Mechanics, Vol. I., Dynamics...(Clive) 36 
Carpenter (G. R.), Principles of English Grammar, cr 8vo ......(Macmillan) 4/6 
Cobb (x. H.), The Story of the Palatines, cr 8vO.00.......0-e0000--++++e24( Putnam) 10/0 
Coote (A.), Twelve Sermons Preached in Ballyfinn Church, 1896-7,.,(Nisbet) 2/6 
| Windt (H.), Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits, 









OD soiciecsnatsiisastaiascausuanden Siakeneiiicns oorscese:cccsesceesssseereese-(OLatto & Windus) 16/0 
Dickens (C.), To be Read at Dusk, Cr 8VO ..s.ce.cessossecessessecescenseeeee (Redway) 6/0 
Ec ds (M. Betham), A Storm-Rent Sky, cr 8vo ..... «...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Frankland (P. & Mrs. P.), Pasteur (Century Science Series),cr8vo (Cassell) 3/6 
Frazer (R. W.), A Literary History of India, 80 .......s.000..++ aadecsanexe (Unwin) 16/0 
Gerard (D.) (Mdme, Longarde de Longarde), A Forgotten Sin (Blackwood) 6/0 
Gilbert (J.), Across Country, Cr 8V0 ...csecseserees ssseeeeeee(Dighy & Long) 3/6 







(Blackie) 2/6 
(Harper) 3/6 


Gissing (G.), Charles Dickens, cr Svo 
Gray (M.), Ribstone Pippins, 12mo.. 





Greenwood (Major), John Armstrong, cr s y &Long) 60 
Grinling (C. H.), The History of the Great Northern Railway, 1845-1895, 

DEO saccands ssausauausaie-shde dcamagssaavoteiniavainiitiee daenvaveuakencesreee ..(Methuen) 10/6 
Hinsdale (B, A.), Horace Mann, cr 8v0........ «(Heinemann) 5/0 





Historic New York, edited by M. W. Goodwin and others, cr 8vo (Putnam) 10/6 
Hocking (W. J.), Modern Problems & Christian Ethics (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 


Jardine (A.), Perch and 2 ee ae (Lawrence & Bullen) 50 
Lane (C, A.), Church and Realm in the Stuart Times, cr 8vo ......... (Arnold) 3/6 
Lindsay (W. M.), Handbook of Latin Inscriptions, 12mo...............(Putnam) 5/0 
Masson (R.), A Departure from Tradition, cr 8VO ...s0.....- (Bliss & Sands) 6/0 


Matthew (J. K.), A Handbook of Masical History and Bibliography (Greve!) 10/6 
Memoir of a Highland Lady, edited by Lady Strachey, 8vo . (Murray) 10/6 












Mitchell (J. A.), Gloria Victis, cr 8VO.s6..+.sscceseesesssesees (Natt) 3/6 
Murray (A.), The Ministry of Intercession, cr 8vo ......... 3 16 
Newman (H.8.), Benani; the Transition from Slavery ? adley) 5/0 
Owen (J. A.) (Mrs. Visger), The Story of Hawaii, cr 8vo ..............- (Harper) 5/0 
Pearce Ne) Eraaly: Wri GhO: ..ssésso0<scsescsaecossosseretesiae ....(Charles) 4/6 
Perry (W. C.), The Women of Homer, cr 8V0_ .-,.....s-sssecccceee (Heinemann) 60 


Eroal (L.), Political Crime (Criminolozy Series, Vol. IV.), cr 8vo ...(Unwin) 60 
roceedings of Chemical and Metallurgical Society of South Africa, Vol. I., 








ic sassevinsvsuvansesee¥saieseapersscs meecadoretaversicst nets ES eee ee (Simpkin) 10/6 { 
I eligious Pamphlets, selected and arranged by Rev. P. Dearmer...(K. Paul) 6/0 | 
tiley (J. W.), Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers, cr 8V0 +s... (Longmans) 6/0 
Romer (T. A.), The Judicial Trustee’s Guide, 8vo sesseeee(SWeet) 8/0 





Sandeman M.), The Infatuation of Amanda, er 8y = 

qerelfal (R.), On Laboratory Arts, Cr BVO ........sccssscosseseseces .. (Macmillan) 6/0 
pig (H. G.), and Another, The Development of Australian Literature, 

met BVO ccorersare Gutasbadapsiguantatvntscadacaduasstasinevenasicibiasdex:casdaqedso ners ongmans) 5,0 
+ wo Centuries of Soho, by the Clergy of St. Anne’s, Soho, 8vo ...(Traslove) ) 


igby & Long) 3/6 








LIBERTY & 6O., LTD,, | 72 S25.Foeiens ana hicn Sot 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR CARE- Colourings, £ 3. 





FULLY CHOSEN STOCK OF 8ft.4in. by 4ft.6in.... Price 5 15 
Sft.7in. by Sft.7in.... 5 8 0 
EASTERN CARPETS, | 3: ft. $in, by 12 ft. Qin. yy 17 10 
17 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft. Gin.... 55 
RUGS, MATTING, &c. 23 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. lin... 4, 48 10 
———————_— | 28 ft. Oin. by 16ft.9in.... ,, 5215 
Illustrated Carpet Catalogue post-free. Many other Sizes and Prices in Stock. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
oe tt & we 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


SUN 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 .. .. .. . £388,952,800. 














When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactl 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done whic 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES | mr. JoHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 
and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpon,W.0., 


way be consulted personally free of charge. 
UNIQUE OFFER 


OF ocp vintage BRANDYY. 


We have decided to offer a portion of our Stock of fine Old Cognac Brandy to 
the Public direct, comprising some 400 Dozen of 1872 and 1875 Vintages. Pre- 
vious to the ravages of the ‘* Phylloxera” in the Cognac district, we were well 
known to the Trade as the Largest Shippers of Fine Brandy outside London, and 
this fact enables us to make our present offer. These Brandies were shipped by 
Messrs. L. Ducasse and Co., Cognac (from whom we have bought Brandy for 
over 50 years), in 1880, and were recently Bottled by us in Bond. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the equal of these fine Champagne Brandies is hardly to 
be found; they are, in fact, priceless. We offer the 1872 Vintage at the very 
moderate price of 185s. per doz., and the 1875 at 130s. per doz. Terms: Cash, 
or Bankers’ or Trade References. (An allowance of 5s. per doz, may be deducted 
by Purchasers of not less than three dozen.) Carriage paid. 


W. and S. KENT and SONS 
(Established 1778), 
UPTON-ON-SEVERN, anp HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 
N.B.—Intending purchasers are requested to write as early as possible, as we 


anticipate that the demand will greatly exceed the supply. All orders will be 
dealt with in strict rotation, and no notice taken of those not in accordance 


with the terms stated above. 
BRANDY, 


UNIQUE OFFER 
OF OLD VINTAGE 
SCHWEITZER’S 
G @cqcgqgank tT I ff Aa 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


FIRST 











A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea. 


EACHERS GUILD REGISTRY. 
(Under the Control of the Council.) 

Several excellent TEACHERS for FAMILIKS and SCHOOLS, ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS of SPECIAL SUBJECTS are 
NOW AT LIBERTY. 

Psoke’g care is taken to ensure the suitability of Candidates for the positions 
offered. 
Address Miss COOPER, Registrar, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


flavoured with 








it) DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
‘4 TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 
[4p near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN, 








ae ee ee UNDERTAKEN. 


Terms on application. 








sag 6 
Waring (H, J.), Manual of Operative Surgery, Cr 870.....scerseceres (Pentland) 12/6 


Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liorp Square, Lonpon, W.C, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 


FroM DORKING To 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Hight, 60 guineas) TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 2st, 1898. 


AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: Frencb, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 








SHBURY, NORTH DEVON.—C. B. WOOLLCOMBE, 
M.A, (Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford), assisted by D. D. 
BRAHAM, B.A.,, late Scholar of New College, Oxford, RECEIVES BOYS from 
eight years of age to prepare them for the Public Schools and Naval Cadetships. 
—Prospectus and Terms on application. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 

acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot, Gymnasium, Riding. 

Prospectus on application to Miss 8S. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For alrrts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Langusges, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

awe! London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd, Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARKES BOYs, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ns ee 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 











PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1898, 

for FIVE or MORE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £70 per annum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at tbe School. 
Candidates entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1898. 











} EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Several Entrance Scholarships. Terms, £65-55 per 
annum, Term begins January 25th, 1x98.—Head- Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 


RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 
} ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








| OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
: SCHOLAKSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
+ XHITBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd, 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to #55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION beginning JULY 5th, tenable on 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX. 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th. Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for three years, 

and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of ths Value of £20 WILL BE COM- 

PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Gpen to Boys under 15,—For par- 

ticulars as to Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 3lst 

at Duruam and in London. Schoo! Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on General or Modern side.—Head- 





ame the Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
xfor 





——p 


UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 


T UITION FOR 
EXAMINATIONS, 





Mr. E. L. HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 103 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence, 





Terms and prospectus on application, 





ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
Ke With Title of L.L.A. : 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. , 





ISHOP’S STORTFORD 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 





Qe HOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
\ SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
3olton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 1898, 


R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
W COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kugineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pnblig 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Snverintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and 07 in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways,—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 








| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY .— 
: SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fonrteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th ; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
for four yearr, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free; 
Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine his. 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





yARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 

_ who both speak English, RECEIVE in their healthy home a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN, Other 
lessons can be had, Best references given by the parents of present or former 
pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, Auteuil, Paris. 





YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
& SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloncester 
Street, Belgrave Koad, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8 
Gymnastics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th. 





|) eo eeeee COLLEGE, LONDON. 


QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Professor Carey Foster 
at the close of the present Session, 

Applications, accompanied by such Testimonials as Candidates may wish to 
submit, should reach the Secretary by TUESDAY, March Ist, 1898, 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his duties next Octoher, 

J M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of _SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Laneaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in ali 











parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 

London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
jh 2 © HF: W Rm 2 , IF N G. 

Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Miloer Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excelieut References, 

AID SOCIETY. 


T HE SURGICAL 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. or 
This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &,, and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to loca!ity or disease, 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 
Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. _ 
Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. A 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD OQ. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


— 


*.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” : F d 
—The Lancet. OO ° 


Solé everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins. 
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MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guines per a. " from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK 1 (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friend 

k h B. riends may 

weekly rane t TWO GUINHAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


i 
een and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
ANew Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicopsg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU M” 
With th English Meanings, 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOCALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject, Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 


PALESTIN E AND EGYPT CRUISE, 
Including Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, &c., February 18th, 
on 8.Y. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, excellent cuisine, accompanied 








by Mr. Perowne. 
LEcTuRERS: Bishop of Carlisle, Professor Sayce, and Professor Ramsay, 





Details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS www oom 





we £30,000,000 





SEVEN NEW NOVELS . 
AT THE LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO... ... By Egerton Castle 
WHERE THE REEDS WAVE .... By Anne Elliott 

A RASH VERDICT ... By Leslie Keith 

A FIERY ORDEAL .. By Tasma 

ON THE KNEES OF THE GODS... By Col. Harcourt 
CONSEQUENCES (A New Edition) By Egerton Castle 
ACTE (A New Edition)... ... ByHugh Westbury 


RICHALD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


A Critical Study. 
By GEORGE BRANDES. 
Translated from the Danish by WILLIAM AROHER and DIANA WHITE. 


Roxburgh, gilt top, on buckram uncat, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
[Neat week. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD 
New Edition, 1 vol., 6s.; Library Edition, 2 vols., 233. 


Sr. James's Gazetre.—“ In every way a brilliant piece of work, 
—succinct, lucid, well-arranged, clear-sighted, and judicial. The 
author recalls something of the qualities of Carlyle.” 


EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL 


PSYOHOLOGY. By E. P. Evans, Author of “Anima! Symbolism in 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,” 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 93, 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. By Watrer 


CoptanD Perry. With Illustrations, 1 yol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Neat week. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. By H. A. 


GUERBER, With Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE BUTTERFLY: 


a Play. By ArtHUR W. Pinero. Cloth, 2s, 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 
[Neat week. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine.” 


Speaker.—‘ He has beaten Jules Verne on his own ground, 
and he has at the same time shown how romances of the fantastic 
order can be linked with a high ethical purpose.” 

Mercure vk France.—“ Curieux livre et original; supérieur 
aux fantaisies de Jules Verne; avec les qualités brillantes et les 
préoccupations sérieuses de R. L. Stevenson ; avec dans le bizarre 
et le terrible quelquefois des aspects d’Edgar Poe.” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, Author 
of ‘The Heavenly Twins.” 
Sxetcu.—* The book is a complete success, and stands far 
ahead of the novels of recent date.” 


CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. 


Author of “ A Drama in Dutch.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. By Gasriee 


D’ANNUNZIO. 

Patt Matyi Gazerre.—* A masterpiece. The story holds and 
haunts one...... A great prose poem that cannot be surpassed. 
The work of a master—a master whose genius is beyond dispute.” 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR GOD. By 


H. N. BraI.s¥Forb. 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Cuartes 


BENHAM, 

Mr. ZANGWILL writes.—“ Surely one of the most remarkable 
first books of our day. A daring imagination, a sombre, subtle 
sense of la comédie humaine, such are the characteristics of this 
powerful book...... A thoroughness and subtlety which Balzac 
could not have excelled.” 


THE NIGGER OF THE “ NARCISSUS.” 


By JoserH Conrap. 

Mr. James Payn says:—“It does not seem too much to say 
that Mr. Conrad has in this book introduced us to the British 
merchant seaman as Rudyard Kipling introduced us to the 
British soldier.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L, Voynica. 


Sr. James’s Gazerte.—“ Exciting, sinister, even terrifying 
we must avow it to be a work of real genius.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carve. 

Sxetcu.—‘ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even 
Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the 
possessor of that rarest of all gifts—genius.” 


GOD’S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Dawsoy, 


Author of ‘* In the Bight of Benin.’ 
Patt Maui Gazerre.—* A fine and striking piece of work, 
powerfully and skilfuly developed.” 


By Z. Z., 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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‘SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


From the Times.—‘* Miss Edwards has done her task with a reserve and 
guccinctness to be much commended. She deserves well of ali who hold in 
honour the memory of one who ever strove manfully to make two blades of grass 

row where one grew before.” pete c 
: From the Morning Post.—‘'A volume full of sidelights on the social and 





politicai events of the time.” 


Ready this day.—2 vols. large crown 8vo, 15s. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. By the late 


J A tox Symonps. (Vols. IV. and V. of the NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION of ‘‘ THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY,” in 7 vols.) 
Ready this day.—Orown 8vo, 6s. 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF 


ENGLISH NOW IN USE. By Jomn Harte, M.A,, Rector of Swanswick ; 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford; Author 
of ‘English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage,” “‘ The Philology of 
the English Tongue,” &c. 


RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Essays. 


By Sir Txomas Brownr. Edited, with an Introduction, by D., Liuorp 
Roserts, M.D., F.R.C.P. Revised Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


New Novels. 


Just published.—With 40 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “The White Company,” ‘“ Rodney Stone,” “Uncle 
Bernac,” &e. 

The Daily News’ opinion.—A fine story, the interest of which arrests the 
reader’s attention at the start and holds it to the close. The characterisation 
throughout is strong, clear and very delicate...... Impressive, pulsating with 
emotion, informed with a great air of reality, the story will sustain and en- 
bance its author’s already high reputation.” 


Ready this day.—Crown Svo, 6s, 


FOR THE RELIGION: being the 


Records of Blaise de Bernauld. By HamiLton DruMMonpD. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A SUCCESS IN POETRY. 


Just published, crown 8vo, bound in buckram, is, 


FOOTSTEPS OF PROSERPINE. 


By NEWMAN HOWARD. 

Standard.—“ His lyrics are quite exquisite......Verse that has a Spenseriay 
sweetness and a Tennysonian knowledg very plished writer, His 
future will be looked for with interest.” 

Literary World.—“ A gift for story telling......Am individuality of utterance.” 

Times.—‘‘ ‘ Ket the Tanner’ is a vigorous rhyme. The reflective pieces aro 
scholarly and musical.”” 

Manchester Guardian.— Abundance of fancy......Prodigal imagery, Playfol 
and delicate descriptions,” 

Scotsman.—“ Much to admire.....The cult of beauty gives the work distinction,” 

Church Bells, —“ Distinctly good......0f a high character.” 

Yorkshire Post.—‘** A scholarly singer, with fine conceptions.” 

Daily Mail.—* Real poetic talent. Positive originality.” 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIO PORTRAIT TAKEN BY MILLET’S 
SON-IN-LAW. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


J. F. MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. By Heyny 


NakEGELY (HENRY GAELYN), Author of ‘‘The Mummer, and other Poems,” 

Literature.—‘* The book throws light on the singular character of the man, 
his religious attitude to his art, his profound seriousness, all the qualities that 
distinguish his work from that of all other landscape painters,” 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘* The description in the earlier portion of the volume of 
the Hague country—that desolate spur which rans out into the Channel to the 
north-west of Cherbourg, where Millet passed his youth—is of so much interest 
and so well written that there are few who will put the book down until they 
have finished it.’’ 


In crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d.; also a 4to edition, with margin for notes, in 
vegetable parchment, 3s. 6d, 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Translated direct from the 


Hebrew Text into Current English, By Ferrar Fenton, Author of “ The 
New Testament in Current English,” “The Epistles of St. Paul,” &c, 
Assisted by Henrik Borcstrom, of Helsingfors, Finland. Rendered into 
the same metre as the Original Hebrew, word by word and line by line. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STARLESS CROWN, and other Poems. By 
I.L.H 


Christian.“ A collection of poems which will find a warm welcome.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—** Deserves praise on account of the beauty of its spiritual 
imagination. One cannot but admire the earnest devotional spirit which charac- 
terises the whole book ” 





crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


In 
LAYS OF LOVE AND LIBERTY. By James A. Mac. 


KERETH. 
Western Press —*‘ A love of nature and humanity breathes through many of the 
pieces, some of which have no little lyrical sweetness, while embodying delicate 
thought.” be LPS oe we 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


rNHEISM; or, THE RELIGION OF COMMON SENSE. 
LITERATURE sent gratis and post free on application to Mrs. ROBERT 





LAING, Postal Mission, Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SERVICES at THEISTIC CHURCH on SUNDAYS at ll and 7. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


AcTUARY—FRANK B. WYATT, Eagq,, F.1A. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


Members. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. Annual Income, £407,694. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population, 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- ; 
ALLY LarGr Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending | 41] who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
May 31st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,1S2,812. 

5.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, MPO tun, acre 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PatTrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PresipkEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vick-PrEsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, Onatrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W, DOUGLAS, 

Puysician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A.,M.D. Secrerary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Bots. 4-Bots 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, &s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 60. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


being equivalent to an 


sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 





December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROW 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had | allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
&e. 
NE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Sore Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C, In Bottles, Is, 12d 2s, 9d., 48. 6d. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


IRKBECK BAN kK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 





TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manacer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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mESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CoxTENTS :—Musical Recollections—Literary Recollections—Recollections of 


Royalties—Beggars. e 
NEW EDITION OF MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. 


POEMS. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
In One Volume. With Photogravure Portrait, Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
[On Monday nest, 
*.* This Edition is reprinted from ‘‘ Poems,” 2 vols., 1993, and “* Poems,” Third 


Series, 1888, together with the Third Series issued in 1885. 








NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY. 


A ROMANCE. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “‘A Gentleman of France,” &c, 


With 24 Illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SACRED ALLEGORIES BY DEAN FARRAR. 


‘4 2 r pw 7 ar 
ALLEGORIES. By the Rev. Freperio W. Far- 
rak, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. With 25 Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CoytenTs :—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a Royal 
Mouse—The Basilisk aud the Leopard, 


PROGRESS IN WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Leing the Report of the Education Section, 
Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897, Edited by the Counress or Warwick, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE WORKS OF HORACE, RENDERED 


INTO ENGLISH PROSE. With Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
Wittram Courts, M.A., Senior Classical Master, George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh; formerly Assistant Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen, Orown 8vo, 5s, net. 


LITERATURE. By Henry Gries TurNER and ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. 
With 1 Illustration and 5 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 5s, [On Monday next. 


RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS. By Jaxes 


Wuircoms Ritey, Author of ‘* Old-Fashioned Roses,” &. With 43 Illus. 
trations by OC. M. Relyea. Crown 8vo, 63. [On Monday neat. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO’S 


LOGIC. With an Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chronology of his 
Writings, By Wincenty LuTosLawskI. 8yo, 2ls, -, 
“The study of Plato is so often made a matter of mere metaphysical moon- 
shine, that a book so scientific in its method, so free from obscurity, and so 
closely reasoned as Mr. Wincenty Lutoslawski’s treatise cannot fail to serve as a 
meutal tonic to men relaxed by over-indulgence in transcendentalisms.” 
—Scotsman, 


NEW BOOK BY GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 


RAMPOLLI: Growths from a Long-Planted 
a eben gE —* Verse), New and Old, chiefly from the 
re ; along wi ZAR’S DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL. By GrorcGe 
MacDonatp, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 63. lilies 


“The book is a real pleasure, and an impressive manifestati 
e > boo a res 6 =e estation of Dr. - 
Donald’s spiritual genius,” —British Weal.” eae —_ 


HISTORY OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 


sy PreRRe Batirror, Litt.D. Translated b: yE 4 

ay vy Litt.D. Transl: y ATWELL M. Y. Baytay, M.A., 

ns of Thurgarton, Notts. With a New Preface by the Author. Crown 
0, 73. 6d, [On Monday neat. 





THIRD EDITION. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 
By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“There is something deligh i i i 
pers ghtfully audacious, and at the same time ideal « 
idyllic, about Mrs, Walford’s new novel.”—Daily Graphic, pein 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
THE LIFE OF LUTHER. By Jutivs Kisr- 


LIN. With 62 Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS anslate 
German. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, ee en 


THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, 
and Physical Oondition. By R. A. Proctor. With many Plates and 


Charts, W avings 1 . J 
8vo, 3a, a Engravings, and 2 Lunar Photographs. New Edition, crown 


LONGMANS and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE—COUNT GLEICHEN’S im- 
portant New Work, WITH THE 
BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 
1897, wzth numerous Illustrations by 
the Author and a Map, will be ready 
on Monday next at all Libraries and 
Booksellers , demy 8vo, price 16s. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE 


By Mrs. M. C. SIMPSON (née Nassau-Senior). 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
Daily News,—‘ A delightful volume. Like her father, Mrs. Simpson wields a 
graphic pen, and has a quick eye for those traits of character which give the 
chief interest to personal reminiscences,” 


FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. Cloth, 6s. 


Times.—“ One of the very rare novels which yields so much pleasure that it 
almost stifles criticism.” 

Spectator.—“ A brilliant novel.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* It is a work of remarkable ability.” 

Westminster Gazette,—"* A fascinating book.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLancue CLoucH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Guardian.—“ Miss Clough’s niece’s work as editor has been done with admir- 
able skill. Those who knew and loved Miss Clough will feel that not a word toc 
mueh has been said, and that nothing has been left out which could help to make 
a rare and lovable personality more fully realised by those who would fain have 


known her better.” 
SLATIN PASHA’S GREAT WORK. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


By Statin Pasna, C.B. Translated by Lieut.-Col. WrxaaTE, D.S.O0. New 
and Popular Edition, 6s. 


STYLE. By Watrter Rateicu, Professor of 


English Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of “The 
English Novel,” ‘* Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Orown 8vo, 5s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A model treatise on a most difficult and important theme.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 








Two stories, with characters of flesh and blood, not mere lay 
figures. They should be read by all lovers of fiction. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN GILBERT, YEOMAN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
By R. G. SOANS. 
With Full-page Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. 
“IT EVEN RECALLS THE ROMANCES OF SCOTT.”’—Scotsmay. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JOHN GILBERT, YEOMAN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“THIS IS A NOVEL OF HIGH ORDER, AND WE COMMEND IT TO THE 
REFLECTING LITERARY COMMUNITY.”—Dvustw Irisu Times, 

“THE BOOK WOULD DO NU DISCREDIT EVEN TO THE GIFTED 
HAND OF STANLEY WEYMAN.”—PEopPLeE. 

“ 4LL LOVERS OF A STIRRING HISTORICAL NOVEL SHOULD READ 
THIS WORKK.—YORK GAZETTE. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HAWORTHS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
‘A FINE NOVEL, AND WELL WORTH READING.”—Morwtne Post. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1898. Price 2s. 6d, 





ConTENTS. 
1, EpisopEs OF THES MoNTH. 
2. Sir WILFRID Laurigr aT WasHinaTow. By the Hon. J. W. Longley 
(Attorney-General for Nova Scotia). 
Tue RusstaN ADVANCE ON INDIA. By EK, OC. Ringler Thomson. 
MINING AND POLITICS IN THE TRANSVAAL. By M. 
Aw Eton Master. By Bernard Holland, 
RaIpIna THE CLERGY. By A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 
American AFrrarrs. By A. Maurice Low. 
Tue TRAGEDY OF ARTHUR CRawrorD, By Circumspecte Agatis. 
Mrnp anv Diseases. By Dr. Herbert Ooryn. 
10. Tue British Bounty To Asia. By H. Kopsch, 
1l. THE ENGINEERING STRUGGLE, By Sir Benjamin C, Browne, D.C.L. 
12, A COLONIAL CHRONICLE. 


DN QAS 


€ 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROAD TO KLONDIKE. 
Now ready. — Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 16s. 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF 
ALASKA TO BERING STRAITS. 


By HARRY DE WINDT. 


With Map and 33 Full-page Illustrations. 


“Mr, de Windt’s book gives for the first time a connected and graphic account of a country to which 
attention must of necessity be more and more directed......{t can hardly fail to be welcome to all who love a 
volume of adventurous travel.’’—Times. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES’S NEW BOOK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-page Illustrations. 


The Baron DE Boox-WorMs says in Punch :—‘‘ Etiez-vous & Sedan?’ Theze were the last words of 
Napoleon IIL, addressed to his old friend and faithful pani re n he adventurous life 
which practically ended in the deathtrap of Sedan, is related by Mr. Archibald Forbes. His ‘Life of 
Napoleon III.’ adds to the accuracy of an historical annal the charm of romance..,....He has compiled a 
stirring narrative, more especially forceful in the earlier chapters. With the first blast of the trumpet of 
war the pluckiest, most resourceful, and most successful war correspondent of the century is at his best 
agaiv. Thestory of the campaign which began at Saarbruck and ended at Sedan is, my Buronite testifies, a 
brilliant piece of writing. 1t carries the reader breathless to the closing scene at Chislehurst, and the in- 
finite pathos of the dying Emperor’s faintly murmured last words.” oe : 

‘‘Kverybody is aware that the brilliant war correspondent had many opportunities of studying the 
Ewperor at close quarters, and these pages show that he turned them to good account.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“In addition to being the last, this is also the greatest book given to the world by the famous war corre- 
rpondent, who was an eye-witness of the most momentous scene in the life of the mau whose chequered 
biography he has written.” —Morning Leader. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITH THE RED EAGLE.” Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By Wutam 
WrstTaLL, Author of ‘‘ With the Rei Kagle,” &c. 

THE NEW STORY OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, On February 24:h.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

THE DISASTER. By Pavn and Victron Marcurnrirrs. 
Translated by FREDERIC LEES, 

M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. On March lst.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
PARIS. By Emite Zora. Translated by Ernest Atrrep 


VIZETELLY. 
This volume forms the concluding volume of a Trilogy, of, which the first two volumes—"* LOURDES” 
aud * ROMK ”—have already been pubiished. 


A NEW EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


"TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. By Ticue Horkins. 


** Ore of the brightest and best of the one-volume novels which are now happily so frequently published.’ 
“*1t is positively refreshing to read so thoroughly good and consistent a story.”’— Vanity fuir. —Lady, 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEYOND THK PALE.”—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tor, 6. 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croker. 


“ Miss Balmaine is as well drawn and lifelike as Diana Barrington or any of her successors.””— World. 

“** Mies Balmaine’s Past’ is decidedly readable, and, though there are certain difficulties in the plot, a 
decidedly enjoyable story. It is practically a story of to-day, with only occasional references to the Angio- 
Jucian subjects with which readers of Mrs. Croker’s stories are familiar...... We will not divulge the details 
of the plot, which is sufficiently interesting to be spoilt by recital...... The story is wholesome and interesting ; 
and it deserves recognition as a work of honest literary effort and unquestionable attraction.”—Athenzum. 

“* Mrs, Oroker writes in a pleasant, chatty way, and the book is uf the best type of the society novel 
which women like to read..... The conversations are bright and entertaining. The tone of the book is 
genial and healthy.”—Scotsman, 


MR. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW STORIES,—Orown 80, cloth, 3s. 6. 


TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. By Davw 


Curistige Murray. With Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins, 

“ Amongst che few novelists of a really high order we to-day possessr, Mr. Christie Murray holds a fore- 
most place. His right to that place he puts more and more beyond dispute in every work that comes from 
his hand, as in the present volume. It is a collection of short stories and poems, the former full of life and 
action and of most artistic finish, the latter strong and deep, appealing at once to the imagination and the 
emotions...... The other pieces are of a similar high quality, tre volume exhibiting not only tbe writer’s 
uvdisputed genius, but his extraordinary versatility.”’—Lloyd’s Weekly News, 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By Davin Curistie Murray, 


Author of ‘‘ Joseph's Coat.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63, 

“‘Mr. Murray has never done anything better than this fine story. The incidents are presented with 
wonderful force and freshness, the action never drags, and in vividne:s and power of characterisation the 
story is masterly......It is a book that will add to Mr. Murray’s reputation.’’—Birmingham Post, 

‘* It is long since we read so wholesome, pleasing, and interesting a novel.”"—Sun, 


MORE TRAMPS ABROAD, By Marx Twary. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

** Mr. Clemens’s new book is a really admirable piece of craftsmanship...... Even if the book had no other 
side than its serious one, it would be well worth reading; but being by Mark Twain, it is needless to say 
that it has plenty of humour as well......There are nearly five hundred pages in his book, but we must con- 
fess to having read it through at a sitting; and we can remember no other work from his pen which we 
have found so attractive.”—Guardian 

‘‘None of Mark Twain’s works would stand better for a sample of all his wares—humour, good sense, 
good nature, genuine good fun, shrewd observation, and bits of description which would be hard to equal 
in the writings of the most serious travellers.”—Athenzum, 











OHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE COLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS: 


“‘ Broad Grins,” ‘* My Night-gown and Slippers,” &c. With Life and Frontispiece. 
THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
THE MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS—85 Portraits by Danir~t Macuisz., With Memoirs— 
siographical, Uritica!, Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—by WILLIAM BaTEs, B.A, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling 


Monthly. Contents FoR FEBRUARY :—Gismondo: a Story of To-day. By Leslie Gurnell.—The Stery 
of a Famous Society. By F. G. Kitton.--English Prosody. By T. 8. Omond.—Up Stream. By 





Philip Kent.—The Nevill Princesses. By Alison Buckler.—Peter and the Interviewer. By Penley 
keyd.—National Tree-Pianting. By G. Clarke Nuttall.—“ For the Glory bas Departed.” By Kenneth 
!. Spalding.—Dr. Johnson’s Conversation. By Dora Cave.—Thornbury’s Life of Turner. By Sylvanus 
Urban. 





——___, 
JHE UNION BANK g 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 


Paid-up Capital .....sssssssesscserees 
Reserve Fund .............. eeeeseeseneee “~~ ne 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,009 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

are granted on the Bank’s Branches thrower AND 

Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. the 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 

Colonies, made tothn 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negoti 

for collection. Gotiated and seas 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed period; 

which may be ascertaived on Por. sg aim 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

17 Cornhill, London, E.0O. 








__ Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance, 
amet =! Liability Assurance, 
idelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 





il er NIX FIRE OFFIOR, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross 
LONDON. Established 1782, P 
LowgstT Current Rater. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlement, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPs’Ss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERay, 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
—. —— BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mab 
ast, S.W. 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “ SpecTaTOR”” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
6ache 





READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be bad by order through any Bookseller or 


Newsagent, or at the Office, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane. W.C. 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE BOOK OF 


THE TWELVE PROPHETS, 


Commonly called the Minor. 


Containing :—Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haegai, Zechariah 
1-VIiL., “ Malachi,” Joel, “* Zechariah” IX.-XIV., and Jonah. 


With Historical and Critical Introductions. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 


COMPLETING 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


In 49 Volumes. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M A., LL.D. 


A complete List of the Volumes in the Expositor’s Bible 
will be forwarded post-free on application. 


“By his two volumes on Isaiah and that preceding the present one of the 
Prophets, Professor Smith gave abundant evidence both of his Hebrew 
scholarship and his capacity as an expositor of scripture......and he has now put 
ns under fresh obligations by publishing this volume, wkich in no respects falls 
behind ite predecessors.” —Scotsman. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of the Expositor. 


The FIRST VOLUME, of 880 pages, handsomely bound in buckram cloth, 
consists of 
THE GOSPELS of ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, and ST. LUKE. By the Rev. 
Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D.—THE GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. By the Rev. 
Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 
The Price of each volume is 28:., but for those who subscribe in advance the 
price for Two VoLumEs is 30s, 


“Dr. Bruce’s commentary on the Synoptics is a notable piece of work. It is 
cheering and refreshing to find these books, with which our inner life is so closely 
bound up, treated frankly and honestly as well as adequately for English 
readers, and withal in so believing and reverent a spirit that the treatment need 
not repel the most orthodox...... All is set forth with great frankness and admir- 
able common sense, and often in racy language, not without an occasional 
Scottish flavour,”—Athenzum. 


THIRD EDITION. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE REVISED VER- 


SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Right Rev. Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“The work is marked on every page by the same reverence and the same sym- 
pathetic and scholarly insight to which we are accustomed in Dr. Westcott’s 
great commentaries...... Anything which Dr, Westcott has to say needs no recom- 
mendation to secure it a wide and respectful hearing. The present work should 
be, in the immediate effects of its influence, as important as any that has 
appeared from him,”—Guardian. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished 


Addresses. By HENRY DrumMonpd. With Introductory Sketches by W. 
Rozertson NIcoLt and IAN MACLAREN. Crown 8vo, buckram, 63. 


“ These addresses are written in a singularly beautiful style, and contain 
much beautiful thinking, showing that the writer had pondered deeply on some 
of the most spiritual aspects of religion.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


FOURTH EDITION, SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. By the 


Rev, Joun Watson, M.A., D.D. (Ian Maclaren). Crown 8yo, printed on 
antique paper, gilt top, 6s. 
“These sermons are wise and healthy utterances, free from the petty 


doctrini-m and puerile ecclesiasticism which are so fashionable in some 
quarters.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. By Rosa 


Novucnerre Cargy, Author of * Nellie’s Memories,” &. Crown Syo, cloth, 6s, 
“A gentle, fragrant book.’—Academy, 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE-STORY. By the 


Author of “ The Land o’ the Leal.’’ Crewn 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
“ . ° . 

ad stories are, in their own way, as near perfection as anything we 
— read for a Jeng time past......The autbor has succeeded in producing a 
‘OOK, every Ine of which is pure and wholesome, every 3 yhic trul 
realictio pee p 2 » every hue of which is truly 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FRANCE. 


By J. E. C. BODLEY. 


Vol. I. THE REVOLUTION AND MODERN FRANCE, &c.. 
Vol. II. THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM. 


TIMES.—“ A work to be consulted by all who would under- 
stand the forces and movements in French life...... a work which 
is the worthy outcome of well spent years and which will take 
rank with Mr. Bryce’s “ America,” and Sir D. M. Wallace’s 
“ Russia,” among the few books which enable nations to under- 
stand nations.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ A book of political philosophy in which the 
philosophy is so mueh disguised by the lightness produced by 
constant illustration that it will be possible for the general 
reader to digest its contents without knowing how much 
philosophy he has read...... In this respect it may be compared 
with the works of Tocqueville and Mr. Bryce, but it is easier to 
read than either of those remarkable books, and it strikes us aa 
sounder in its philosophy than was the more famous of the pair.” 

STANDARD.—“ His book is one from which it is hard to part, 
not only from the deep interest of the subject but also because of 
its great literary merits: for it is clear in thought, lucid in ex- 
pression, and admirable in style.” 





FIFTH EDITION. Extra Crown 8vo, 12s, td. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 


and of the Disturbances which Accompanied it among the Civil Population. 
By T. Ricks Hoimes. Fifth Edition, Revised throughout and slightly 
Enlarged. With 5 Maps and 6 Plans. 
ATHENZUM.—“ His work is in every sense of the word a history, and 
deserves to be read,” 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Holmes’s narrative is as interesting as it is 
instructive, and we might quote passage after passage as specimens of bis quietly 
effective style.” 


THE GLOBE CHAUCER. Edited by Atrrep 


W. Pottarp, H. Franx Heatu, Mark H. Lippe, and W. 8. McCormick. 
Crown S8vo, uncut edges, 3s. 6d.; Prize Edition, in full gilt, back and 
top, 3:. 6d, 








NOW READY, 5 vols. in Box, 12s, 6d. 


TENNYSON’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Minia- 
ture Edition. Vol. I. QUEEN MARY.—Vol. II. HAROLD.—Vol. IIT. 
THE CUP; THE FALOUN.—Vol. IV. BECKET.—Vol V. PROMISE OF 
MAY; FORESIERS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PALLADIA.” 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. 


Hvuaeu Fraser. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Instinct with gaiety and grace, its satire is legitimately 
directed, its sentiment is pure and tender.”’ 





THIRD EDITION, with Appendix containing a Reply to Oriticisms, 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Bansamin Kipp. 


Nineteenth Thousand. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Benjamin Kidd is to be congratulated on having produced. 
a remarkably stimulating and suggestive book.” 





Crown 8vo, 4s, net. 


OTIUM DIDASCALI. ‘Translations into Greek 


and Latin Verse. By WaLTeR Hozsuouss, M.A., Head-Master of Durham 
School, late Student and Tutor of Christ Church and formerly Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A HANDBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
476-1871. Chronologically Arranged. By ArtHuR HassaLt, M.A., Student, 
Tutor, and formerly Censor of Ohrist Church, Oxford. Extra Crown 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“The idea of the book is excellent and it will be 
widely appreciated.” 





NEW BOOK BY THE LATE LEWIS CARROLL. 


THREE SUNSETS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Lewis Carro_y, With 12 Pairy-fancies by E, GerTRUDE Tnomson 
Fcap. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edzes, 42, net. 





CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ORIEL WINDOW. By Mrs. Motes- 
worTH. Illustrated by L. Lestie Brooke, Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


ATHENZUM.—“ One of Mrs. Molesworth’s charming studies of child life...... 
Instinct with noble purpose and lofty aim.”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO, (Limited), London. 
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THE RECENT ART PUBLICATIONS OF 
B. T. BATSFORD, 


94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 21s. net. 


WINDOWS.—A BOOK ABOUT STAINED AND 


PAINTED GLASS. By Lewis F. Day, Author of “Nature in Ornament,” ‘Ornamental 
Design,” &c. Containing 410 pp. of Text, with 50 Full-page Plates, and 200 other Illu:trations of 
Old Glass. 
** Contains a more complets popular account—technica! and historical—of stained and painted glass than 
has previously appeared in this country.”—Times, 
“The book is a masterpiece in its way......Amply illustrated and carefully printed, it will long remain the 
authority on its subject.’’—Art Journal. 
“ All for whom the subject of stained glass possesses an interest and a charm will peruse these pages 
with pleasure and profit.’”’—Morning Post. 
“To the student of architecture or of decorative art, this handsome volume will be simply invaluable; to 
the man of general culture, especially to the traveller upon the Continent, it will be of the greatest interest; 
and the general reader will find it unusually attractive.’”’—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Large 4to (15 in. by llin.), cloth, gilt, price £1 5s.; net £1 1s. 


EXAMPLES OF OLD FURNITURE, English 


and Foreign. Drawn and Described by ALFRED Ernest CHANCELLOR. Containing 40 Photo- 
Lithographic Plates exhibiting some 100 Examples of .Elizabethan, Stuart, Queen Anne, Georgian, 
and Chippendale Furniture ; and an interesting variety of Continental Work. With Historical and 
Descriptive Notes. : 

In making this selection the author’s aim has been to cover as wide a range as possible, more especially of 
English work, and to portray not only typical examples, but also unique and uncommon specimens, which 
derive additional interest from some charm of singularity or freshness of idea, 

With few exceptions the examples here presented have not previously been illustrated in book form, and 
it is believed they will be of special interest and value. 


A handsome folio volume (17 in. by 13 in.), cloth, gilt top, price £1 16s. net, 
Dedicated by permission to Sir E. J, Poynter, P.R.A. 


EXAMPLES OF GREEK AND POMPEIAN 


DECORATIVE WORK. Measured and Drawn by J. Onomar Watt. Containing 60 Collotype 
Plates, reproduced from the original Pencil Drawings of the Author, and comprising Architectural 
Details, Ornament in White Marble, Painted and Modelled Terra-cotta, Mosaic Pavement, and a 
variety of Ornamental Bronze Work. 
*« These 60 large folio plates illustrate some choice examples of refined classic art by means of very care- 
ful pencil drawings, done for the most part in pure outline. Every architect should be grateful for these 
excellent delineations of masterpieces of design.”—British Architect. 


Orown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s, 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, for the 


Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. Being a Comparative View of the Historical Styles from the 
Earliest Period. By Banister FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture in King’s College, 
London, and B. F, Fretcuer, A.R.I.B.A. Oontaining upwards of 300 pp., with 115 Collotype Plates, 
mostly reproduced from large Photographs, and other Illustrations in the text. 

**Concisely written and profusely illustrated by plates of all the typical buildings of each country and 
period...... It will fill a void in our literature.”"—Butlding News, 

“* The architectural student in search of any particular fact will readily find it in this most methodical 
work...... as complete as it well can be.”’—Times. 

‘* An interesting and beautifully got up little book. Oharmingly illustrated by collotypes of the principal 
buildings of Europe, admirably reproduced......It is one of the prettiest, most compact, and most intelligibie 
of handbooks on architecture.”— Queen. 


Part III. Now Ready (for Subscribers Only). 


LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN 


ENGLAND. A Beries of Examples of the Domestic Buildings Erected subsequent to the Elizabethan 
Period. Kdited, with Introductory and Descriptive Text, by JoHN BELCHER and MEeRvyN E. MacartNey, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





Now ready. 
With 17 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


THE TWO DUCHESSES. 


Family Correspondence of, and relating to, Georgiana, 

Duchess of Devonshire ; Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire ; 

the Earl of Bristol (Bishop of Derry) and Countess of 

Bristol ; Lord and Lady Byron; the Earl of Aberdeen ; Sir 

Augustus Foster, Bart. ; and many Eminent Personages 
of the Period, 1777—1859. 


Edited by VERE FOSTER. 


From the 7IMES.—“ For the rest we have from various pens pictures and 
glimpses of a host of famous personages whose names live in the history of 
politics, letters, art, and society at the end of last century and the be- 
ginning of the present. We cannot but be grateful to Mr. Vere Foster for 
the treat he has given us.” 

From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The latter portion of the book bristles 
with sparkling characterisations and entertaining anecdotes, for the most part 
new to the reading public, and in all cases indisputably authentic.” 

From the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This very interesting book...... 
Wellington and Nelson, and, above all, Napoleon, figure largely in these pages, 


and many characteristic anecdotes and letters are for the first time given to 
the world.” 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





SANITATION 
on a Sound Basis and in form for 
Adoption in Universal 
TOWNS and CITIEs, 
A Small Pamphlet with Illustrations 
By JOHN D. GARRETT, 
WOODROYD, Sr. BRIAVELS, COLEFORD, GLOs 
Price 2s, 6d. i 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym. 
pathy of Dogs, selected from ‘the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. ‘ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing book, which is certain to find 4 
welcome.’’—Standard, 
“* A very interesting series.”—Times. 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs,” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


‘*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘* Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting,” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,.—“ An attra: 
tive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E£.C. 





SCALE OF GHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GuINEas, 








Page £10 10 0 
Half-Page cccccsccsrocccesseccccccsceces 8 5 0 
Quarter-Page.....ecccve 212 6 
Narrow Column .., 310 0 
Half-Column......... w 115 0 
Quarter-Column .....sscccseeseere O17 6 
ComPanies, 
Outside Page £1414 0 





TnSide PORG: csccccssacsensssscsssvercss: Lda G 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


eee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly, tert. 
Kingdom... .. .. « £1 86...0143..074 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 





China. &e.0. oe ce vee 1:10 Ge 0 15.3... 078 
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Messrs. BLISS, SANDS & CO.'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by F. E. BEDDARD, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.S. 


This Series embraces volumes dealing with all the Sciences. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and deals with some one subject which is treated, as far as is possible, 
in a fashion suited to the non-expert reader ; but naturally the more or less popular 
character of each contribution to the Series varies with its subject matter. ‘I'he Series 
js not confined to the purely technical side of the various Sciences ; but social and 
economic questions are considered from their scientific aspect. In all cases where it is 
necessary or useful, the volumes are abundantly illustrated, and care has been taken 
with the type, paper, and binding. 


The following Volumes are in course of preparation :— 


EARTH STRUCTURE. By Professor Griz, LL.D. 


Illustrated. 


VOLCANOES. 


Illustrated. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. 


MivanT, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


VERTEBRATE PALAONTOLOGY. 


Illustrated. 


SCIENCE AND ETHICS. By M. Berruetor. 
THE ANIMAL OVUM. By F. E. Bepparp, M.A., F.RS., 


the Editor. Illustrated. 


THE REPRODUCTION OF LIVING BEINGS: 


a Comparative Stndy. By Marcus Hantog, M.A,, D.Sc., Professor of Natural History in Queen’s 
College, Cork; Examiner and late Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. Illustrated. 


THE STUDY OF MAN: an Introduction to Ethnology. 


By Professor A. C. Happon, D.Sc., M.A., M.R.I.A. Illustrated. 


MAN AND THE HIGHER APES. By Dr. Kerrn, 


F.R.C.S, Illustrated. 


HEREDITY. By J. Arruur Tuomsoy, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
BACTERIOLOGY. By Professor G. Newman, M.D. 


Illastrated, 
And Works on the following Subjects are arranged for :— 


ON THEORIES OF MATTER. ON HYPNOTISM. 


Other volumes will shortly be announced, and the Series in its entirety will comprise 
volumes on every branch of Science. 


By Professor Bonney, D.Se., F.R.S. 
By Sr. GEorGE 
By Professor Corr. 


Large Svo, cloth extra, price 6s. per vol. 
REMINISCENCE. 
SPORTING REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Haynon. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Earl of Hopetoun, G.0.M.G., P.6., Dib. With Portrait of 
Author as Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. [Now ready, 


ECONOMICS. 
THE HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. By Henny 


Dunning Macieop, Author of “The Theory of Credit,’’ “The Elements of Banking,” &, Demy Svo, 
cloth, price 16s, 





| Ready, 


TACTICS. 
LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. By Major 


GRIEPENKERL, Translated by a Retired Officer. With 4 Coloured Maps in text and 5 Large Maps in 
pocket at end, square demy $vo, price 8s. net. [ Ready, 


*,° The above work reached a Fourth Edition in German, and has been translated into French, Roumanian, 
as also into Japanese, by order of the Japanese War Office. 


POETRY. 
PAN: a Collection of Lyrical Poems. 


Tuomas, Feap, 4to, full vellum, gilt top, price 6s, 


sy Rose Hata 

[| Ready. 
COOKERY. 

MEYER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF 


COOKERY, 1,200 Tested Recipes. Large 8vo, strongly bonnd in washing cloth, price 2s. 61 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE. — Mr. RICCARDO 
STEPHEN’S New Novel, 
“ CONVERSATIONS 
WITH MRS. DE LA 
RUE SMYTHE,’ will 
be published shortly, price 
6s. 





ROSALINE MASSON. 


A DEPARTURE FROM 


TRADITION, and other Stories. Large 


crown 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s. 
PERCIVAL PICKERING. 


THE SPIRIT IS WILLING: 


a Novel. By the Author of ‘* A Life Awry,” 
&c. Large crown §Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
price 6s. 


A. BERESFORD RYLEY. 


ONE CROWDED HOUR: a 


Novel. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, price 6s, 


EDWARD JENKINS. 


A WEEK OF PASSION. 


By the Author of “ Ginx’s Baby.” Large 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s. 


GABRIEL SETOUN. 


GEORGE MALCOLM: a 


Novel. By the Author of * Robert Urqu- 
hart.” Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, price 6s, 


SAMUEL GORDON. 


IN YEARS OF TRANSI- 


TION. By the Author of “‘A Handful of 
Exotics.” Large crown &vyo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, price 63. 

DARLEY DALE. 


CHLOE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ The Village Blacksmith.” Large 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, prive 6s. 


A. B. LOUIS. 


A BRANCH OF LAUREL: 


a Novel. By the Author of ‘* Mallerton.” 
Large crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 
3s. 6d. 

L. C. DAVIDSON. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT 


CELIA: a Novel. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Lliustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


T. MULLETT ELLIS. 


TALES OF THE KLON- 


DYKE. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 2s, 6d, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


HIS FORTUNATE GRACE: 


a Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 
2s. 6d, ; also in paper covers, price ls, 





Messrs. BLISS, SANDS and CO. will be 
pleased to send a Catalogue of their New 
Books and New Editions, post-free, to any 





[Ready shortly 





LONDON : 


BLISS, SANDS and CO., 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


one applying for it. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNO UNCEMENTs 


The Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, in his speech at Birmingham (Fanuary 29th, 1898), 
referred to*SOCIAL ENGLAND” as “a great and very interesting book,” 


COMPLETION OF ‘*‘SOCIAL ENGLAND.” 


SOCIAL ENGLAND, 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY EMINENT AUTHORITIES. 








Vol. I.—From the Earliest Times to the Accession of Edward I. Price 15s. 
Il.—From the Accession of Edward I. to the Death of Henry VII. Price 15s, 
III.—From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Elizabeth. Price 15s, 
1V.—From the Accession of James I. to the Death of Queen Anne. Price 17s. 
V.—From the Accession of George I. to the Battle of Waterloo. Price 17s. ' 
VlI.—From the Battle of Waterloo to the General Election of 1885. Price 18s 


*.* A Prospectus giving full particulars will be sent post-free on application. 
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NEW VOLUMES AND NEW EDITIONS. 


YOUNG BLOOD. A Novel. By E. W. Hornune, Author of 


“The Rogue’s March,” “ My Lord Duke,” &c. 6s. [Ready shortly, 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON 
will be published on the dates mentioned below, price 35. 6d. each. 


KIDNAPPED. Ready March Ist. | | THE WRECKER. Ready May Ist. 
CATRIONA. Ready April 1st. ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 





CHEAP EDITION OF 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Containing upwards of 1,200 Original Illustrations. 


3 double vols., 5s. each. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 4 Resi 


of the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, B.A., and Prof. F. 8, PULLING, 
M.A., with Contributions by Eminent Writers. 7s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION, REVISED. 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 4 Narrative of its History, its People, and 


its Places. In 6 vols., each containing about 200 Illustrations and Maps, 4s. 6d. each. Vols. I. and JI are by WALTER 
THORNBURY; Vols. III.-VI. are by EDWARD WALFORD. 


CHEAP EDITION, REVISED. 


GREATER LONDON. Complete in 2 vols) By Epwarp Watrorp. With 


about 400 Original Illustrations. 4s. 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE CENTURY SCIENCE” SERIES. 


PASTEUR. By Percy FrankianD, F.R.S., and Mrs. Franxuanp. Edited by Sit 
HENRY ROSCOE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED, 10s. 68, 


TH E OU E E N > LON D ON e Containing Exquisite Views o 


London and its Environs, together with a fine Series of Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession. 
*,* This New and Enlarged Edition contains nearly 100 additional Full-Page Pictures. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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